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THE LIFE OF BISHOP PECOCK.* 
BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH 1444, oF cHICHESTER 1450. 


REYNOLD PECOCK, like many others who have held a conspicuous 
place in our ecclesiastical annals, is little known to us, except from that 
period of his life, when he commenced his professional career. ‘The 
place of his birth, the year in which it happened, the rank of his pa- 
rents, are all matters of uncertainty. It is only probable that he was 
born about the year 1390, and, from the mention of him under the title 
of a presbyter of the diocese of St. David's, somewhere in Wales. At 
any rate, he received a learned education in his youth, and, entering at 
Oxford, became a member of Oriel College, where he was elected 
Fellow, on the 30th of October, 1417. Devoting his attention chiefly 
to theological studies, and in subservience tg these, to rhetoric, and moral 
philosophy, he presented himself a candidate for holy orders to Richard 
Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, and was ordained by him, according to the 
Romish ritual, both Acolyth and Subdeacon, on the 21st of December, 
1420. On the 15th of February, 142], he was admitted to the order 
of Deacons, and to that of Priests on the 8th of the following month ; 
his fellowship serving him asa title on these different occasions. Soon 
afterwards, he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

He was first brought into public notice by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, the Protector of the kingdom, and an eminent patron of 
learning. By invitation of that prince, Pecock quitted Oxford, and 
fixed his residence at the Court. In 1431 he was made Master of 
the College of St. Spirit and St. Mary, in the city of London, which 
had then not long been founded by Sir Richard Whittington, the famous 
Lord Mayor of London. In union with this appointment, he held also 
the Rectory of the Church of St. Michael in Riola, near which the 
College had been built, and which had been annexed to the Mastership 
by the Founder. 

During his occupation of this preferment, he seems to have been 
much engaged in studying the opinions of the followers of Wicliffe, 
then grown into a numerous body of Dissenters, and in endeavouring 
to restore them to the unity of the Papal Church by candid discussion 





* See “The Life of the Learned and Right Reverend Reynold Pecock, 
S.T.P. Lord Bishop of St. Asaph and Chichester, in the reign of King Henry 
VI. by John Lewis, Minister of Meregate in 1725.” London, 1744. 
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of the points in controversy between them and the Church. These 
disciples of the great Reformer, known under the name of Lollards, had 
gained such strength, that they had not only established their own re- 
ligious assemblies, but schools for the education of their youth in their 
own principles. The cause of their great increase was, the powerful 
patronage which they had experienced at first: the Queen, the Queen 
Mother, and the Duke of Lancaster, having been amongst their supporters 
against the persecutions of the regular elergy, their most bitter antago- 
nists. But after Wicliffe’s death, circumstances were greatly altered to 
their disadvantage. The King, in order to obtain countenance to his 
own arbitrary proceedings, sought to ingratiate himself with the clergy, 
whose wealth and influence at this period rendered them formidable 
even to the Crown; and added the weight accordingly of the royal 
authority to the persecuting outrages of that spiritual tyranny by which 
he was himself held in subjection. The Duke of Lancaster had left 
England to take possession of the principality of Guienne ; and other 
influential persons who had favoured the rising sect of the Lollards, 
were either dead, or silenced by the declared opposition to them on the 
part of the Sovereign. But while others among the clergy were availing 
themselves of this turn of affairs, to depress and overwhelm these un- 
happy religionists, Pecock was occupied in preparing to subdue them 
by more gentle means—to convince them by argument of the unreason- 
ableness of their separation, by answering their objections, and remov- 
ing the imputations which they cast upon the conforming clergy. 

His promotion to the bishopric of St. Asaph, in the year 1444, by 
Pope Eugenius IV., gave him occasion to appear more decisively as the 
champion of the existing order of things in the Church against the in- 
novating Lollards. By what immediate patronage he obtained this 
preferment is uncertain, as his former patron, the Duke of Gloucester,* 
had now declined in his interest at the Court; but as it was conferred 
on him by a bull of provision from the Pope, it is not unlikely that 
his advocacy of the Established Church against the Lollards, backed 
by his improved fortunes rendering him able to pay the requisite sum 
into the Papal treasury, contributed to procure for him the favours of 
the venal Court of Rome. He received the temporalities of the bishopric 
on the 8th of June, 1444, and was consecrated on the 14th of the same 
month, in the chapel of the Archbishop’s palace at Croydon. On this 
occasion, he vacated his mastership of the College in London, and he 
then also took the degree of Doctor of Divinity, being admitted to it 
though absent from the University, without performing the usual 
exercises. 

In a sermon which he preached at Paul’s Cross, three years after his 
promotion, he defended the episcopal order from the censures of the 





* This Prince was generally beloved by the people, and on account of his 
virtues obtained the honourable appellation of the Good Duke of Gloucester. 
He was put under arrest on a charge of treason, upon the meeting of the 
Parliament, at St. Edmondsbury, in February, 1447, and about a week after his 
arrest was found dead in his bed—not without just suspicions of his death having 
been caused by the Duke of Suffolk, the Queen’s favourite, on account of his 
great popularity, as well as from his having objected to the King’s ill-advised 
marriage with her. 
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Lollards, by whom the bishops were charged with inefficiency and neglect 
of duty; and particularly in regard to their disuse of preaching—their 
non-residence—and simoniacal transactions with the Pope, in order to 
obtaining institution. But he was not so fortunate in defending his own 
party, as to satisfy those whose cause he had undertaken. Some excep- 
tions appear tu have been taken to certain positions advanced in this 
sermon, and these occasioned a complaint to John Stafford, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, of his having unnecessarily brought forward a subject of 
such delicate investigation. He was thus induced to write a defence of 
himself, in which he briefly vindicated the opinions already advanced in 
his sermon ; shewing, as he had before done, that bishops, as bishops, were 
not obliged to preach, their office being that of superintendents, and that 
occasions might arise when the obligation of preaching would involve 
a neglect of the peculiar duties of their office. This ‘plea was certainly 
a weak one; for the complaint of the people at large, and not of the 
followers of Wicliffe alone, was, that the business of preaching was 
altogether perverted ; none being allowed to preach who would boldly 
rebuke the vices of the times, wherein the clergy were deeply implicated, 
but only such as would preach “ fables and flatterings and leasings,” 
and “ deceive the people in faith and good works.” The Bishops would 
neither preach themselves to the people, nor permit others to declare 
the gospel to them.* It was not the case, that they were merely per- 
sonally negligent of the duty of instructing the people, from being 
engrossed in other duties, but that they prevented their being instructed 
either by themselves or others. The Bishops, therefore, were not well 
pleased that the unwelcome charge, of the truth of which they must 
have been painfully conscious, should be so prominently discussed by 
one of their own order, who, by the very defence, would expose them 
to still greater odium, while he admitted the charge, and attempted to 
justify what they knew could admit of no justification. The attempt, 
indeed, in the event only rendered Pecock himself the principal object 
of censure above his brethren, for the people naturally conceived the 
offence to be aggravated in him, who stood forward to advocate the 
crying abuses of the whole order. To do him justice, however, it 
must be observed, that his real purpose in thus defending the bishops, 
was, to conciliate the laity to the Church, and not to patronize the vices 


* “ Gascoigne complains of them, as so notoriously negligent and careless 
in discharging this office of preaching, that the common people in the open 
streets clamoured and murmured against them .to this effect: ‘Woe to you, 
bishops, who are so rich, who love to be called lords, and to be served by 
others on their knees, who ride attended with so many and pompous horses, 
and will do nothing for the salvation of souls, by preaching the word ; for either 
they know not how to preach, being entangled in worldly business, and bodily 
pleasures, or they cannot preach truly, without preaching against those evils 
of which they themselves are guilty. Nor do they, when they do ape preach 
good works, which are things the bishops do not themselves; but slight and 
make a jest of those who make conscience of doing them, or, however, do not 
value them.’— Hist. et Ant. Univer. Ox. Vol. I. p. 222. c. 1."—Life of Pecock, 
p. 26. It was from this gross negligence on the part of the bishops and the 
secular clergy in general, that the friars rose to such importance in that age, as 
the only active members of the church ; for they were seen gomg about preach- 
ing, though not, indeed, the gospel of the Scriptures, but that of man’s invention. 
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of the clergy; for while he shewed that bishops might be excused from 
preaching, he did not in his own person claim the privilege of exemption 
from the duty, since he not only took care that sermons should be 
preached in his diocese, but was frequent in preaching himself: so that 
the people, wondering at-his practice as something which was unusual, 
would say, ‘ That bishop now preaches publicly.”—So also it should 
be remarked, that, in defending the bishops against the charge of non- 
residence, while he maintained that a bishop’s absence from his diocese 
might be sometimes even commendable, he thsisted also that such absence 
should be limited by the existence of the occasion in which it had 
originated. His answer to the charge of simoniacal proceedings strongly 
savoured of the unlimited devotion which then was paid to the Pope ; 
for he maintajned, that when so many thousand marks were paid to the 
Pope for admission to a bishopric, they were not to be considered as a 
donation, but as so much money of the Pope’s own property, tendered 
to him by one acting as his steward.* 

But though he had hitherto been disappointed in his endeavours 
after the restoration of Church-unity, he still continued his effarts in 
the same worthy cause. In the yea? 1449 he published a book entitled 
The Repressor of over-much writing Lee nsuring | the Cle rgy. Here he 
combatted, in a great measure, the error into which the Lollards had 
fallen, of straining too far the principle inculcated by Wicliffe, of the 
sufficiency of the Scripture. Like the Puritans of a subsequent age, 
they affirmed that the word of God contained not only all supernatural 
truth, but all things which are lawful to be done in the Church; some 
of them restricting this assertion to the New Testament alone, whilst 
others extended it to the whole Canon.t+ The Bishop argues against 
them, that the law of Scripture was founded on that of reason, and that, 
accordingly, it is not the province of Scripture to impart truths dis- 
cernible by reason— urging, among other arguments, that the Serrpture 
does not contain all that is necessary for the grounding or supporting 
of moral virtues—and that it only exhorts to them, presupposing their 
nature to be elsewhere taught and known before-hand.t 





* Lewis informs us from Gascoigne, that at this period of English history, 
“‘three things made a man a Bishop in England ; 1. the will of the King; 2. 
the will of the Pope ; and 3. a round sum of money paid into the Pope's cham- 
ber at Rome.’”’—P. 61. 

t It is with reference to this perversion of the just principle, that Bishop Pe- 
cock, in this treatise, terms them Bible-men, or persons who held themselves wise 
by the Bible alone, and not by way of distinction from those who hold the 
divine authority of tradition. 

t He empleys a curious illustration of the fact that truths grounded on reason 
may yet be communicated by Scripture, while the ground of them remains the 
same. He alludes to a custom which prevailed in London in his time: “ Say to 
me, good Sir; and answer hereto; when men of the country up-land bring into 
London, in Midsummer eve, branches of trees from Bishop’s Wood, and flowers 
from the field, and betake them to citizens of London, for to therewith array their 
houses, should men of London, receiving and taking the branches and flowers, say 
and hold, that the branches grew out of the carts which brought them to London, 
and that the carts, or the hands of the bringers, were grounds and fundaments 
of the branches and flowers* God forbid, so little wit be in their heads. 
Certes, though Christ and his apostles were now living in London, and would 
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Having discussed this point of the sufficiency of Scripture, Bishop 
Pecock proceeds next to consider the propriety of certain practices 
of the Romish Church, to which the Lollards objected; and first in 
this division of his work argues the subject of image-worship and 
pilgrimage. The use of images he defends as the means of repre- 
senting and commemorating in an impressive manner the circum- 
stances of religion— adding, however, an excellent caution against the 
evil tendency of the practice, which he had been extenuating, in the 
following words: “ For certes how the sun passeth in clearness, 
cheerfulness, and comfort, the moon; and as a great torch passeth a 
little candle, so in these said points, reading and hearing in God's word, 
which is an exercise in hearable signs given to us from God, passeth in 
clearness of teaching, and cheerfulness of delight, and in comfort of 
strength—giving for to do and suffer for God in his law-keeping, all 
the exercise had, or which can be had, in such now beforesaid visible 
signs devised by man.”—He then proceeds to examine the objections 
brought against pilgrimages—the possessions of the clergy —their diffe- 
rent orders and degrees—-the Papal supremacy—and the religious com- 
munities ;—touching each point in the same evasive mode of argument 
as that employed since by Bossuet and recent advocates of the Papal 
corruptions. ‘There remained five other points of dispute with the 
Lollards still to be discussed; but with respect to these, he contents 
himself with what he had previously stated at length concerning them 
in other treatises. These were: prayers offered to saints and the com- 
munication of merits pretended and sold by the Monks:—the number 
of precious jewels and utensils kept in churches and religious houses 
to the detriment of the poor, and the honour given to the images and 
relics of saints :—-the divine worship given to the elements in the eu- 
charist :—the use of oaths by the clergy, and their imposition of them 
on others :—the use of capital punishments, and of war,* approved by 
the Church. 

Dr. Adam Molins, Bishop of Chichester, and Lord Privy-Seal, 
having been assassinated, on the 9th of June, 1449, at Portsmouth, by 
a party of sailors, hired for the deed by the Duke of York's faction, 
who, by removing one of the King’s ablest counsellors, intended to 
prepare the way for the Duke’s accession to the throne; Bishop Pecock, 
through the interest of the Duke of Suffolk, and of William Hart, 
Bishop of Norwich, was appointed to the vacant see. He was ac- 








bring, so as is now said, branches from Bishop’s Wood, and flowers from thé 
tield, into London, and would them deliver unto men, that they make therewith 
their houses gay into remembrance of St. John Baptist, and of this that it was 
prophesied ‘of him, that many should joy in his birth: yet the men of London, 
receiving so the branches and flowers, ought not say and feel that the branches 
and flowers grew out of Christ’s hands, and out of the apostles’ hands.— 
‘Those branches grew out of the boughs upon which they in Bishop’s Wood 
stood, and the boughs grew out of stocks or truncheons, and the truncheons, or 
shafts, grew out of the root, and the root out of the next earth thereto, upon 
which and in which the root is buried: so that neither the cart, neither the 
hands of the bringers, neither the bringers, be the grounds or fundaments of 
those branches.” — Life of Pecock, p. 70. 

* Under these two heads were meant, it seems, the punishment of heresy with 
death, and the crusades. 
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cordingly translated by the Pope’s bulls of provision, from the diocese 
of St. Asaph to that of Chichester, on the 23d of March in the following 
year. 

The country, at this period, was in a very distracted state, in conse- 
quence of the imbecility of the King; the domineering ascendancy of the 
Queen; and the ambitious designs of the Duke of York on the succession 
tothe throne. The only real patriot and statesman, Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, was dead ; whose indisputable precedence in the line of 
hereditary succession would have excluded the pretensions of the 
House of York, while his counsels might have saved the miseries which 
ensued. Hence the success which attended the rebel army under 
Cade—the murder of the Duke of Suffolk—of Molins, Bishop of 
Chichester—and Ayscough, Bishop of Salisbury. 

These last deeds of violence committed by the fury of the people, 
have been represented by Papist writers, as in a great measure attri- 
butable to Bishop Pecock’s assertions in the pulpit respecting the duties 
of the bishops ; but evidently the charge is a very invidious one, and may 
be resolved into the odium which he incurred amongst his own party, 
from his daring to speak to the people from his own independent judg- 
ment, and not as the mere tool and mouth-piece of the party. An avowal 
of intolerance was the point of honour, if it may be so expressed, with 
the Papist of those times ; and that person had lost his rank in the esti- 
mation of his brother religionists, who did not appear openly with the 
stern front of an implacable bigot. To argue dispassionately with the he- 
retical Lollard the questions of Church authority and Church doctrines, 
was in itself an act of heresy and a disparagement of the irresponsible 
authority of Holy Church. How could Bishop Pecock then-escape the 
censures of men, who, while strangers to the real power of religion on 
the soul, were admirably skilled in upholding that accidental power, 
which it possesses over an ignorant age, in the blind and unquestioning 
devotion of its followers ? 

But he was not a man to be deterred from his own independent 
course, from having failed at once to give satisfaction to, either the clergy 
or the Lollards, by his previous attempts. After his translation to the 
see of Chichester, he still was indefatigable in his endeavours to repair 
the breach which had been made in the Church. He published another 
treatise, also in English as well as the former, entitled 4 T'reatise of 
Faith,* in the form of a dialogue between a father and son, divided 
into two books: the first, treating of the most probable means of gaining 
over the Lollards to the Church, which he lays down to be, “ a following 
the determinations and the holdings of the Church in matters of faith, 
unless its determinations can be demonstrated to be wrong or mistaken, 
or can evidently and without doubt be shewn to be untrue or adopted 
on insufficient grounds :” the second book setting forth the rule of faith, 
in which he teaches “ that holy writ is the chief and principal ground of 
all the faith which is contained in it,” or the only rule or standard of 
revealed and supernatural truths. 

It appears from this work that the Bishop recognized the fundamental 





* This is the only one of his wor!s extant in print, having been edited by 
Wharton in 1688. 
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doctrines of Wicliffe, in admitting the fallibility of the Church,* and 
the exclusive authority of Scripture, and was only opposed to the ex- 
travagant perversions of those principles into which the Lollards had 
deviated. Neither again did he contend that the authority of the 
Church might be set aside, and lightly esteemed, but only, that it was 
neither to be relied upon as of equal validity with the Scripture, nor 
rashly contradicted :—which is the true Protestant view of the subject. 

The more thorough-bred churchmen of the day saw to what his argu- 
ments tended, namely, that a reformation was required among their 
own body, as well as among the heterodox Lollards; and could not 
sanction the freedom with which matters of such sacred silence were 
unveiled to the eyes of the uninitiated laity.t This shock inflicted on 
the dogmatic theology of the Papal church, though the work was express- 
ly intended to reconcile dissenters to the church, and not to alienate its 
members ; in addition to Pecock’s frank condemnation of the preaching 
friars, whom he was in the habit of styling pulpit-bamlerst{, raised a 
storm of adversaries against him. Amongst his opponents, appeared se- 
veral doctors of both Universities, especially of Cambridge, (which 
prided itself more particularly on its reputation of orthodoxy ;) and be- 
sides these, the doctors of the mendicant friars. Whether the Bishop 
replied to any of these attacks is uncertain, as many of his writings§ 
were destroyed by order of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and there 
is nothing extant which appears to be such a reply. 

The storm which had been gathering over his head at last burst 
forth with sudden violence. In 1457, he was expelled by command of 
the King from the House of Lords, and forbidden the royal presence 
by Thomas Bourchier, who had succeeded Stafford as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. This degradation is imputed to his having then lost his 
former powerful friends at Court, the Duke of Suffolk, and the Bishops, 
Molins, and Ayscough: even the temporal Peers are said to have 
been particularly exasperated against him, and to have refused to 
enter on any business whilst he should continue in the House. ‘The 
reason of this anger on the part of the King and the Nobles, seems to 
have been the freedom with which he had spoken of the King and the 
war with France, in his work, entitled ‘ The Repressor.” As for the 





* So far was the notion of the Church's infallibility carried at this period, 
that at the Council of Constance in 1416, this decree passed: “ That although 
Christ had instituted the sacrament of the eucharist to be received in both kinds, 
and the primitive Church retained the same manner of administering it; yet 
notwithstanding, the custom of the Church, according to which it was to be re- 
ceived by the laity under the species of bread only, was to be observed.”— Life 
of Pecock, p- 202. 

+ This term was originally given to the people from a corresponding Anglo- 
Saxon word signifying ignorant. Ibid. p. 205. 

t The fables preached by the friars, as Lewis well observes, differed in this 
respect only from those of the ancient poets, “that they were more incredible 
and less elegant.” He adds that they became so notorious in their fictions that 
it was a proverb 

“‘ This man is a friar, 
Therefore he is a liar.” 

§ These must have been very numerous, as he spent more than twenty years 

in writing controversial books against the Lollards. 
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part which the Clergy took in the affair, it is said, that his books were 
demanded of the Archbishop by several doctors of divinity, in order 
that they might be submitted to their examination. The Archbishop 
assenting to their demand, Pecock demurred, and petitioned, that he 
might not be judged by their judgment, but by that of his peers, or 
such as were equal to him in scholastic disputation. At the same time 
he protested against being held responsible for every thing which he 
might have written, but which had not received his correction ; and that 
he would only therefore answer for those books which had been written 
three years before that day. Nine of his books were then brought, hav- 
ing the marks of several erasures and corrections :—upon which, he 
retired from the council-chamber ; where the proceedings had taken 
place. 

The doctors and other champions of papal orthodoxy were so in- 
censed against him, that, to satisfy their importunity, Archbishop Bour- 
chier cited the Bishop to appear before him, requiring him also to 
bring with him the books which he had written and published,* in order 
that the matters alleged from them might be examined, according to a 
decree made by Archbishop Arundel, in 1408. ‘This decree required, 
among other particulars, that no book containing texts of Scripture, 
translated into English, should be published, until it had been examined 
by twenty-four doctors of both Universities. Upon this point, Pecock 
was evidently a violator of the statute, as he had not submitted his 
writings to such previous examination. 

This citation before the Archbishop soon attracted general notice ; 
and the Bishop had to complain of the prejudice excited against his 
cause, by the intemperate declamations of the Clergy from the pulpit 
at Paul’s Cross, and other places. The Archbishop accordingly issued 
his mandate to the Clergy, inhibiting all such prejudging of the matter 
in hand, and desiring them to reserve their complaints against the Bishop 
until the day of citation. 

He appeared at Lambeth on the 28th of November of this year (1457) 
and submitted his books to be examined by twenty-four doctors, (as 
the constitution of Archbishop Arundel required,) who were to report 
to Archbishop Bourchier and his assessors, William Waynflete, 
Bishop of Winchester, John Chedworth, Bishop of Lincoln, and John 
Lowe, Bishop of Rochester, the result of their examination. By these 
doctors the books were declared to abound with errors and heretical 
pravities: which they pledged themselves to prove before the King and 
his nobles,t Pecock, however, objected to their sentence, as passed 
by persons utterly unqualified to judge of such matters. But his 





* The mode in which books were published before the invention of printing, 
or the introduction of it into England, was by delivering the book to the sta- 
tioners to be copied ; and, a collation being made of the copies, then it was sold 
or given to those who might desire to have it.— Life of Pecock, p. 214. Printing 
was first introduced into England by Archbishop Bourchier, in the year 1464. 
See the account of the way in which the secret of the art was obtained, in Col- 
lier’s Eccles. Hist. Vol. I. p. 680. 

+t It would seem, from this circumstance, as if his appearance before the King 
in the council chamber, were subsequent to his appearance at Lambeth. But it 
1s uncertain from the actual narrative 
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exception was overruled by the Archbishop. What was the nature 
of the defence which he produced on this occasion has not been 
transmitted to us. But it is said to have given such little satisfaction 
to the by-standers, that they did not scruple to treat him with great 
indignity ; and one of them in particular, George Nevil, Biskop Elect 
of Exeter, (who had been recently advanced to the episcopal dignity by 
papal provision, when not more than twenty-three years old,) to have 
addressed insulting language to the venerable old Bishop.* After a 
long time had been spent in the examination of his opinions, in regard 
to Christ’s descent into hell, which was an article that he denied to be 
part of the Apostles’ Creed—the authority of the Church—the power 
of Councils—the sense and understanding of Scripture—and various 
other articles:—the Archbishop is said at last to have addressed him to 
the following purport :— 

“Dear brother, Master Reynold, since as all heretics are so blind in the 
light of their understanding, that, although they know they may conclude 
better, yet are wont, having once concluded, obstinately to contradict 
and oppose those who would reclaim them; we will not contend much 
nor earnestly with you, because we know you abound more in talk than 
in reasoning. We will, however, shew you briefly, and declare to you 
in short, how in the aforesaid articles you presume plainly to go against 
the saying of the more authentic doctors. For as to the article of 
Christ’s descent into hell, the Tarentum doctorft says, in a certain 
question of his concerning the three creeds, that the said article was left 
out of the Nicene creed, and that of the holy man, Athanasius, because 
in those times no heresy was risen against it, nor was it usual to make 
any great question of it. As to the article of the authority of the 
universal church, the doctor Augustine says, in his epistle contra 
fundamentum, that so great is its authority, that he should by no means 
believe the Holy Gospel of Christ, unless it was approved by the 
authority of the church. As to the power of councils, the doctor 
Gregory says (and his saying is decreed in the canon distinct: 15 
those four sacred councils, viz. the Nicene, Constantinopolitan, 
Ephesine, and Chalcedonian, are not of less honour or reverence than 
the books of the Holy Gospel, he would have them embraced and kept 
with no less devotion or inferior approbation, because, as he asserts, on 


them, as on a squared or corner-stone, the structure of holy faith is 
erected, and all the rule of life and good conversation depends. The 
rest of the doctors do also all of them unanimously say, that thoggh the 
sacred councils may err in matters of fact, they cannot yet be mistaken 
in matters of faith ; because, in every general council, where two on 
three are gathered together in the name of Christ, there forthwith is 
that good Spirit present among them, who does not suffer them to err 
from the faith, or stray from the way of truth. As to the sense and 


* The answer which Gascoigne puts in the mouth of Bishop Pecock; ‘ I 
epent that I have so written, for I was not sufficiently knowing in these ma 
ters,” is quite incredible, if the person n whom the insult proceeded, 


taken into consideration, or the previous conduct of the Bishop. 
+ John, Archbishop of Tarentum, flourished 1432: it is probable that he is 
meant here. 
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understanding of the Holy Scriptures, the doctor Jerome says, that 
whosoever understands, expounds, or clears it otherwise than the sense 
of the Holy Spirit requires, by whose finger it was written, it is plain, 
that he is to be taken for an heretic. ‘The Lincoln doctor* also agrees 
with him, writing to the purpose, and saying after this manner: 
‘Whosoever invents or devises any opinion contrary to the Holy 
Scripture, if he publicly teaeh it, and obstinately defend it, he is to be 
accounted am heretic.’ Wherefore, Master, seeing you are convicted of 
not only holding what is contrary to the sayings of all these doctors, but, 
moreover, to be a contradictor of them, it behoves us, according to 
the doctrine of the said doctor Jerome, to cut you off from the body of 
the universal church, as rotten flesh, and to drive you from the fold as 
a scabbed sheep, that you may not have it in your power to corrupt or 
infect the whole flock. Choose, therefore, for yourself one of these two 
things, whether you had rather reeede from your errors, and make a 
publie abjuration, and so, for the future, agree with the rest of Christ’s 
faithful ones in your opinions; or whether you will incur the penalty 
of the canons, and not only suffer the reproach of degradation, but alse 
moreover be delivered over to the power of the secular arm, that, 
because you have attempted by force to plunder the treasury of faith, 
you may become, according to the saying of the prophet, as well “ for 
fuel to the fire,” as the food of the burning. Of these two, choose 
one for yourself, for this is the immediate division in the coercion of 
heretics.” 

This address of the Archbishop, weak as it was in argument, yet 
from the awful denunciation of punishment by the secular arm with 
which it was concluded, shook the resolution of the unhappy Bishop— 
awakening the natural terrors of human infirmity. At first he seemed 
dumb with amazement; but after a short pause, having made up his 
mind to an unmanly dereliction at once of his principles and his dignity, 
he is reported to have made this reply: 

‘* T am in a strait on all sides, and for a little while under a distrust, 
which of the two offers it is bést for me to aceept; for if I should 
defend my opinions and positions, I am sure to suffer death and be 
burned ; and if I do not defend them, I shall as surely be made a 
gazing-stock by the reproaches of men, and not escape without scandal. 
It is better, however, for me to suffer the reproaches of the people, 
than to desert the law of faith, and to be sent after my death into hell- 
fire and the place of punishment. I make it my choice, therefore, to 
abjure, and intend for the future so to live, as not to deserve any such 
citation, as has now been served upon me, nor to give any, even the 
least, suspicion at any time hereafter.” 

The following conclusions were then submitted to him for his ab- 
juration : 

1. That it is not necessary to salvation to believe that our Lord 
Jesus Christ after his death descended into hell. + 





* Bishop Grosseteste. 
+ Bishop Pearson shews that the clause—“ he descended into Hell” —was not 
originally in the Creed. Exposition of the Creed, 8vo. vol. 1. p. 341 
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2. That it is not necessary to salvation to believe in the Holy 
Ghost. * 

8. That it is not necessary to salvation to believe in the holy 
Catholic Church.t+ 

4. That it is not necessary to salvation to believe in the communion 
of saints. 

5. That the universal Church may err in those things which are of 
faith. 

6. That it is not necessary to salvation to believe and hold, that what 
a general council and the universal Church appoints, approves, or de- 
termines in favour of the faith, and for the salvation of souls, is to be 
approved of and holden by all the faithful members of Christ. Like- 
wise, that what she reprobates, determines, or condemns to be contrary 
to the Catholic faith, or good manners, is, therefore, by the same faith- 
ful ones to be believed and held as reprobated and condemned, 

Having adopted the disgraceful alternative of concession in opposition 
to the convictions of his judgment, he had only to go through the 
ceremony of reading over and abjuring the condemned articles according 
to a prescribed form in Latin, which he immediately did; and, his ig- 
nominy being now complete, the assembly broke up. He was not, 
however, released, notwithstanding his submission, The 4th of De- 
cember was appointed for him to appear again, and make a more public 
abjuration at Paul’s Cross. In the mean time, he was sent down to 
Canterbury,{ to do penance there for his offences. 

On the day appointed, he was brought accordingly to Paul’s Cross, 
habited in his episcopal stole, and placed at the feet of the Archbishop, 
Besides many thousands of the people, there were present on the occa- 
sion, as the Archbishop’s assessors, Thomas Kemp, Bishop of London, 
John Lowe, Bishop of Rochester, and Lawrence Booth, Bishop of 
Dunholm. Before these, as judges, were produced fourteen of the 
Bishop’s books, all of which he was obliged to deliver with his own 
hands toa man provided for that purpose, to be thrown into a large fire 





* This article appears to have been falsely imputed to him, as Lewis says there 
are no traces of it in his works. 

+ He meant, by disclaiming the necessity of a belief in the Catholic Church, 
to deny that the Church should be believed, in the same manner in which God 
believed :—agreeably to St. Augustine’s words ; ‘ Ecclesiam credere, non tamen 
in ecclesiam credere debemus, quia ecclesia non Deus, sed domus Dei est.” See 
Life of Pr cock, p- 261. 

t It is doubtful whether he was really sent to Canterbury or not; as the in- 
terval between the two abjurations was scarcely sufficient for the journey alone 
in those times. The story accordingly told by Gascoigne, of his repeating the 
following lines to persons visiting him there: 

“‘ Wit hath wonder that reason cannot scan, 

‘¢ Tow a mother is maid, and God is man:” 
may well be questioned, and appears, indeed, to have been introduced by that 
writer, only for the sake of the rejoinder which he ascribes to himself: 

“ Leave reason, believe the wonder, 

‘“‘ Belief hath mast’ry, and reason is under.” 
Collier, in his account of Bishop Pecock, gives too implicit a credit to sa pre- 
judiced a writer as Gascoigne. See Eccles. Hist. vol. 1. p. 675. 
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made at the Cross. After which, he made the following abjuration in 
English ; 
‘In the name of the Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
I, Reginald Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, unworthy, of my own pure 
and free will, without any manner of coercion or dread, confess and 
acknowledge, that I have before-time, presuming upon my own natural 
wit, and preferring the natural judgment of reason before the Old 
‘Testament and the New, and also above the determination of our 
Mother, the holy Catholic Church, have holden, sealed, written, and 
taught, otherwise than the holy Roman and universal Church teacheth, 
preacheth, and observeth: and, over this, against the true catholic and 
apostolic faith, I have made, written, taken out, and published, many 
and divers perilous and pernicious doctrines, books, works, and wri- 
tings, containing in them heresies and errors contrary to the catholic 
faith and determination of the holy Church, and especially these errors 
and heresies following: [Here he reeited the several opinions which 
had been condemned in the assembly of doctors. |}—Wherefore, I, mi- 
serable sinner, who heretofore have walked in darkness, and now by 
the merey and infinite goodness of God am reduced into the right way 
and light of truth, considering myself grievously to have sinned, and 
wickedly to have informed and infected the people of God, return and 
turn again to the unity of our Mother, Holy Church; and all the he- 
resies and errors above rehearsed, and also all other heresies and errors 
written and contained in my books, works, and writings, here solemnly 
and openly revoke and renounce; which heresies and errors, and all 
other spice of heresy, I have before this time, before the-Most Reverend 
Father in God, my Lord of Canterbury, in due and lawful form judi- 
cially abjured ; submitting myself (being then, and also at this time, a 
contrite and penitent sinner) to the correction of the Church, and of 
my said Lord of Canterbury. And over this, exhorting and requiring; 
) the name and virtue of Almighty God, unto the salvation of your souls 
nd of mine, that no man hereafter give faith or credence to my said 
pernicious doctrines, heresies,” and errors, neither my foresaid books 
keep, hold, and read in any wise ; but that they, all such books, works, 
and writings, suspect of heresy, and deliver in all goodly haste unto 
my said Lord of Canterbury, or to his commissaries, or deputies, in 
schewing of many inconveniences and great perils of souls, the which 
ills might ensue of the contrary. To this declaration of my conversion 
and repentance I[ here openly assent, that my said books and writings, 
for consideration and cause above rehearsed, be delivered and deputed 
to the fire, and openly burned unto example and terror of all others.” 
‘Thus ingloriously,” observes Lewis, “ did this great man fall, being 
overcome by his own fears, and not having courage and resolution 
enough to hazard the poor remainder of a life, almost worn out alré ady, 
and come to an end; and thereby has given to others this useful lesson, 
when they think they stand, to take heed lest they fall, and always to 
emember, that however willing the spirit of a man may be, his flesh 
Ss We ak.” 
But, great as was his fall, his opponents disgraced themselves no less 
by their insulis over their victim. ‘They indulged all the rancour of 


heological antipathy, descending even to trifling jests upon him, and 
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spurning at him with unmanly violence whilst he lay prostrate at their 
feet. 

He had not, however, yet received the final sentence. After this 
public abjuration he was ordered to be conveyed to Maidstone, where 
the Archbishop had a palace, there to await his condemnation. But 
no time was lost in prosecuting the business—the Archbishop trans- 
mitting the particulars of the recantation to the several bishops of his 
province, to be published in their respective dioceses, and issuing his 
mandate to the Bishop of London, requiring him, both to make inquiry 
in his own diocese for the condemned books, and to instruct his brother 
bishops to take the like measures for the suppression of the heretical 
doctrines. 

At length, about four months after his last abjuration, the defini- 
tive sentence was pronounced on him at Maidstone, that he should 
be deprived of his bishopric. So great, however, was the interest 
which he had at Rome, that he succeeded in obtaining from the Pope, 
bulls of restitution. ‘The sentence, indeed, was illegal, according to 
the statute itself on which he had been tried, as his abjuration entitled ° 
him to an exemption from the greater excommunication. But the 
Archbishop was determined on carrying his point, and therefore ap- 
plied to the King; representing the Pope's s bulls as having been surrep- 
titiously obtained by Pecock, and that such an interference on the part 
of the Pope, was an infringement of the royal prerogative.* Whereupon 
the King referred the question to the Bishop of St. Asaph, and Dr, 
Stillington,+ and through them to several doctors of divinity and law, 
who gave their opinion, that an ambassador should be sent to the Pope, 
desiring that he would annul his bull of restitution, and appoint a fitter 
person to the see onthe nomination of the King: and that the King might 
lawfully seize the temporalities of the see of Chichester, as Pecock’s 
translation to that see was, ipso facto, null, from his having been an 
heretic beforehand. The King acting on these suggestions, sent two 
messengers to Bishop Pecock, to acquaint him with the application 
which his Majesty had received for his removal from the bishopric, and 
to propose to him, either to retire upon a competent pension to be 
allowed him from the King, or in case of his obliging his M: jesty to 
send ambassadors to the Pope, to be prepared for the utmost rigour of 
the punishment which might be imposed on him. 

Which of these alternatives, the unhappy bishop, thus forced into one 
strait after another, adopted, does not now appear. At any rate, his 
bishopric was, within a few months after these proceedings, filled by a 
new occupant, and he was sent into close confinement at the abbey of 
Thorney, in Cambridgeshire, where, as is most probable, he dragged out 
the miserable remainder of his days. How long he lived after this act of 
cruel persecution, remains a matter of uncertainty, as different accounts 
are given of his death ; but as he was now advanced in age, nature her- 
self, it seems, administered that alleviation which his brother church- 





Unfortunately for the Archbishop’s consistency, he was himself beneficed 
y papal provision, as were also his assessors, Kemp and Lowe. 

' A Fellow of All Souls’ College, Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1465, and 
Lord Chancellor of Engl ind in 1468. 
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men, as far as it was in their power, denied, by allowing him but a 
short period for suffering. A sum of money* was granted to the abbey for 
his maintenance, but the terms of his confinement were very rigorous, as 
he was restricted to one chamber, anda single attendant : not being per- 
mitted to speak to another person, except in the presence of the Abbot, 
nor without special permission from the King or Archbishop. He was 
also forbidden to have the use of pen, ink, or paper, or any other books 
but a bible, a psalter, a legend, and a mass-book ; and his fare, during 
the first quarter, was to be only that of the common hall, though after- 
wards, indeed, he was to be indulged with greater freedom in this last 
respect. 

Such was the end of this great and learned prelate, who fell a sacrifice 
to his zeal in upholding the just authority of the Established Church ; 
only because he did not profanely rate that authority as equivalent to 
the word of God. It was the desire of his heart that the Lollards should 
respect the authority of the church; and he therefore laboured to 
convince them of their duty in that point, by reasonable argument. The 
head and front of his offending, in the eyes of his own party, was, that 
he did not begin with the church-authority, as a premise in his argu- 
ment for conformity, but instead of this, met the Lollards on their 
own ground, and presumed the fallibility of the church. 

He was greatly distinguished above his contemporaries, by his endow- 
ments of mind, and his learned accomplishments. He had accurately 
studied the law of nature and of nations, and was conversant in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, and the school-divinity and philosophy ; and as an 
author, had a great reputation for eloquence. His remaining works suffi- 
ciently attest his high qualification as a controversialist: and it is apparent 
from these, that had he not been overborne by tyrannical power, he 
would have readily exposed the ignorance and heterodoxy of his exa- 
miners on the very subjects, in which they professed to discriminate 
accurately between the orthodox and the heretic. It is to be lamented, 
indeed, that he was not endued with a constancy in maintaining his 
opinions, correspondent with his "independence of judgment, in forming 
them, and vindicating them by argument. But the censure, which is 
due to him on this account, must be mitigated, by a comparison of his 
conduct with that of more enlightened professors of religion, in times 
which called still more for that firmness which resists unto blood. 
It must be remembered, that not only Cranmer himself betrayed the 
like weakness, but even the excellent Jewel. It can only be said of 
him, as of several other reformers (for he may surely be numbered 
amongst the class of Reformers), that he “had not the spirit of Martin 
Luther.” 





* According to one account, £11, according to another £40; but the former 
sum is the more likely to be true, as one pound then was equivalent to ten 
now. Lewis, p. 257. 























































SERMON. 
THE DIVINE JOY OVER THE PENITENT SINNER, 


LUKE xv. 7. 


I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons which need 
no repentance. 


THE doctrine of the efficacy of repentance is the most consolatory 
truth which could have been revealed to mankind. We have a na- 
tural feeling, that to be sorry for a transgression committed, in some 
degree, mitigates the heinousness of the offence. We regard our- 
selves, when under a sense of contrition for the past, as it were, no 
longer the same persons who were guilty of the crime; at least, we 
think that, with our present convictions, it is impossible that we 
could have committed it. But can we have any presumption, that 
we shall be held in the same light, in which, as penitents, we be- 
hold ourselves, by Him whom we have offended? Can we have any 
ground of assurance, that we shall be treated by Him, not with re- 
ference to what we were in the day of our guiltiness, but to what we 
are subsequently in the day of our repentance? We cannot, indeed, 
by the light of reason, entertain any such comfortable persuasion. 
For supposing, indeed, that we would never again commit the trans- 
gression which we now abhor, yet we cannot remove the effect of that 
which is already‘done. Misery and sin appear to be invariably con- 
joined in the natural dispensations of Providence. The misery con- 


sequent upon transgression may not always be visible to the eye of 


man: but let every one judge from his own heart,—let him reflect on 
the pain which has accompanied the compunctious visitings of his own 
conscience at the thought of even some slight dereliction of duty,— 
and decide, whether sin and misery can ever be disunited. From 
experience, then, we must be led painfully to judge, that, having once 
transgressed the commands of God, we must be punished.—How great, 
then, would be the degree of despondence entailed on man, but for 
the revelation of Christianity, which teaches the opposite truth, that 
the repentant sinner shall not be punished,—shall not receive that 
awful measure of evil retribution, which his actions, by their own 
nature, must inevitably bring upon him. And lest any should think, 
that the extent and enormity of his transgression should be such as 
to place him beyond the reach of that pardon and forgiveness which 


are set forth under the Gospel covenant, we are told, in the words of 


the text, that the case of the repentant sinner is one of intense interest 
in the mansions of heaven: for there is joy there, we read, over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons 
which need no repentance. 

A declaration so peculiar and striking demands to be explicitly con- 
sidered in its several parts.—The first thing to be remarked is, that 
the whole is expressed by our Sayiour, in terms drawn from human 
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life. We know the sensation which we should ourselves experience, 
on recovering that which we have lost,—a friend, for instance, of 
whom no tidings have reached us for a long lapse of time, and whom, 
in the absence of all accounts of his safety, we have concluded to bi 
now no more ;—should any intelligence reach us of the we Ifare of such 
a person, that he is on his way homeward, and so near at hand that 
we may momently expect to behold him again ;—how great would be 
our transport of joy? In that delight which we should feel at the 
thought, that he who had been dead was alive again,—that he who had 
been lost was found,—we should forget every thing else; all our comfort 
and happiness would seem, for the moment, absorbed in the recovered 
treasure, and we should feel as if every other object were insignificant 
in comparison with it.—The cause of this extravagant joy is, that in 
such a case we have felt the pain of regret. We have had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the absence of the beloved object with its pre- 
sence, and have formed our estimate of it by the aid of the contrast. 
In the moments of regret, we have dwelt with affectionate partiality on 
all the incidents of endearment which have passed between us and our 
friend; we have overlooked his failings, as points on which we are now 
forbidden to dwell ; and contemplated his virtues, as the only faithful 
memorials of his character. What was precious when present, becomes 
hallowed in the recollection. The return, therefore, of the beloved 
object is welcomed with those enthusiastic feelings, which the sense 
of its absence has awakened in our minds; and there is more joy at 
its restoration than at the presence of much greater comforts, of which 
we have never been deprived. —Our Saviour, accordingly, in conveying 
to the minds of his hearers the doctrine of the efficacy of repentance, 
avails himself of this feeling of our nature, in order to impress the 
truth more forcibly on their attention. He knew that there was a chord 
in the human heart responsive to such a note of appeal; that those to 
whom he addressed himself were capable of estimating the joy of which 
he spoke; and that they would readily, therefore, credit the willing- 
ness, with which their heavenly Father would receive them, his lost 
children, on their return. 

We will consider, then, the fact itself here represented in such lively 
coleurs to our understanding; first, with reference to the case of the 
sinner himself thus cordially received into the divine favour; and, 
then, in comparison with the case of the righteous, who are said to 
need no repentance. 

The repentant sinner is depicted as holding a corresponding place 
in the divine regard, to that which a recovered treasure holds in 
human estimation. 

Man, though fallen and degraded, is still the object of his Creator's 
love. Transgression, indeed, alienates him from the perfect regard 
of the God whose eyes cannot look with pleasure on that which is, in 
any degree, polluted with evil; but human transgression, such as it 
is, is not of so deep a hue—of so utterly a reprobate character—that 
He cannot but cast us away in utter abhorrence. In his wrath, as the 
prophet beautifully expresses it, He remembers mercy ; and, as St. Paul 
strikingly observes, “God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when we nere dead in sins, hath quickened 
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us together with Christ.” (Eph. ii. 4.) Human nature, therefore, we 
may conclude, in the midst of all its confessed imperfection, amidst all 
its degeneracy and entailed corruption, cannot be so entirely depraved 
and abandoned as some speculative religionists, who, with a mistaken 
piety, think to magnify the divine mercy by overcharging the weight 
of human guilt, are apt to describe it. For while God beholds the 
transgressor with displeasure, he still retains so great a love for him, 
that his recovery would fill the divine bosom with the greatest joy. 
The tree which he has planted may be blighted, and withered, and 
stunted in its growth; but so long as he still contemplates with plea- 
sure the period of its revival, it cannot be entirely destitute of the 
fructifying principle, however latent within it, and apparently dissipated 
and lost. He may grieve to pass by and see it only full of leaves, 
instead of fruit: he may sorrowfully cortemplate the prospect only of a 
harvest, ‘‘ whereof the mower filleth not his hand, neither he that 
bindeth up the sheaves his bosom ;” but so long as he withholds the 
sentence ; ** cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground ?”—so long as 
he considers it as his planting, and is desirous that it should be reserved 
for further trial, whether it will bear fruit such as he may delight to 
behold; so long is there some ground for that hope which he mercifully 
conceives of its state. ‘Thus man, though prone to evil,—though very 
far gone from original righteousness,—cannot be a total mass of cor- 
ruption. Some particles of that good which originally belonged to 
him, when first created after the image of God, must still survive the 
wreck of his innocence, as bright fragments of the shattered vessel, 
still faithful memorials of the divine hand which constructed it, and 
specimens of what the whole must once have been, before its pilot un- 
happily surrendered the charge of it to the enemy, and permitted it to 
rush, with devious course, on the rocks and quicksands. It cannot be 
conceived that God would, in any degree, love or regard that which is 
entirely evil. For the devil and his angels there is no redemption ;— 
their names are associated in Scripture with everlasting fire and ever- 
lasting destruction. Ho! it been the fact then that the nature of man 
was become like that of the devils,—had the terms in which Scripture 
speaks of his alienation from God, been equivalent to the assertion that 
he was totally corrupt and diabolical,—then it may reasonably be in- 
ferred, he would have shared also the fate of fallen angels, —there would 
have been, we may conclude, no redemption for him. But as he has 
graciously obtained a redemption, by which all his iniquities have been 
blotted out, and his restoration to the divine favour has been achieved; 
so we must think, that he was not so utterly depraved by transgression 
as to exclude him from the loving-kindness of God, even whilst yet he 
was in his iniquities. Or, why should God_be described as rejoicing 
in the recovery of the sinner ?—Why should that sentiment which 
arises in our hearts, at the return of a lost treasure, be transferred by 
Scripture to the divine breast? The joy, at the recovery of the sinner, 
implies something valuable in the sinner restored to its former pos- 
sessor ; and what can this be, but that remnant of goodness which is 
still discerned by the all-seeing eye of God, however overpowered and 
obscured by the predominant tendency to evil, at length rendered 
triumphant through divine grace, and carrying back the stray child to 
VOL. VII. NO. X. 4k 
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life. We know the sensation which we should ourselves experience, 
on recovering that which we have lost,—a friend, for instance, of 
whom no tidings have reached us for a long lapse of time, and whom, 
in the absence of all accounts of his safety, we have concluded to bi 
now no more ;—should any intelligence reach us of the welfare of such 
a person, that he is on his way homeward, and so near at hand that 
we may momently expect to behold him again ;—how great would be 
our transport of joy? In that delight which we should feel at the 
thought, that he who had been dead was alive again,—that he who had 
been lost was found,—we should forget every thing else; all our comfort 
and happiness would seem, for the moment, absorbed in the recovered 
treasure, and we should feel as if every other object were insignificant 
in comparison with it.—The cause of this extravagant joy is, that in 
such a case we have felt the pain of regret. We have had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the absence of the beloved object with its pre- 
sence, and have formed our estimate of it by the aid of the contrast. 
In the moments of regret, we have dwelt with affectionate partiality on 
all the incidents of endearment which have passed between us and ow 
friend; we have overlooked his failings, as points on which we are now 
forbidden to dwell ; and contemplated his virtues, as the only faithful 
memorials of his character. What was precious when present, becomes 
hallowed in the recollection. The return, therefore, of the beloved 
object is welcomed with those enthusiastic feelings, which the sense 
of its absence has awakened in our minds; and there is more joy at 
its restoration than at the presence of much greater comforts, of which 
we have never been deprived. —Our Saviour, accordingly, in conveying 
to the minds of his hearers the doctrine of the efficacy of repentance, 
avails himself of this feeling of our nature, in order to impress the 
truth more forcibly on their attention. He knew that there was a chord 
in the human heart responsive to such a note of appeal; that those to 
whom he addressed himself were capable of estimating the joy of which 
he spoke; and that they would readily, therefore, credit the willing- 
ness, with which their heavenly Father would receive them, his lost 
children, on their return. 

We will consider, then, the fact itself here represented in such lively 
coleurs to our understanding; first, with reference to the case of the 
sinner himself thus cordially received into the divine favour; and, 
then, in comparison with the case of the righteous, who are said to 
need no repentance. 

The repentant sinner is depicted as holding a corresponding place 
in the divine regard, to that which a recovered treasure holds in 
human estimation. 

Man, though fallen and degraded, is still the object of his Creator's 
love. Transgression, indeed, alienates him from the perfect regard 
of the God whose eyes cannot look with pleasure on that which is, in 
any degree, polluted with evil; but human transgression, such as it 
is, is not of so deep a hue—of so utterly a reprobate character—that 
He cannot but cast us away in utter abhorrence. In his wrath, as the 
prophet beautifully expresses it, He remembers mercy ; and, as St. Paul 
strikingly observes, “God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when we nere dead in sins, hath quickened 
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us together with Christ,” (Eph. ii. 4.) Human nature, therefore, we 
may conclude, in the midst of all its confessed imperfection, amidst all 
its degeneracy and entailed corruption, cannot be so entirely depraved 
and abandoned as some speculative religionists, who, with a mistaken 
piety, think to magnify the divine mercy by overcharging the weight 
of human guilt, are apt to describe it. For while God beholds the 
transgressor with displeasure, he still retains so great a love for him, 
that his recovery would fill the divine bosom with the greatest joy. 
The tree which he has planted may be blighted, and withered, and 
stunted in its growth; but so long as he still contemplates with plea- 
sure the period of its revival, it cannot be entirely destitute of the 
fructifying principle, however latent within it, and apparently dissipated 
and lost. He may grieve to pass by and see it only full of leaves, 
instead of fruit: he may sorrowfully cortemplate the prospect only of a 
harvest, ‘‘ whereof the mower filleth not his hand, neither he that 
bindeth up the sheaves his bosom ;” but so long as he withholds the 
sentence ; ** cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground ?”—so long as 
he considers it as his planting, and is desirous that it should be reserved 
for further trial, whether it will bear fruit such as he may delight to 
behold; so long is there some ground for that hope which he mercifully 
conceives of its state. ‘Thus man, though prone to evil,—though very 
far gone from original righteousness,—cannot be a total mass of cor- 
ruption. Some particles of that good which originally belonged to 
him, when first created after the image of God, must still survive the 
wreck of his innocence, as bright fragments of the shattered vessel, 
still faithful memorials of the divine hand which constructed it, and 
specimens of what the whole must once have been, before its pilot un- 
happily surrendered the charge of it to the enemy, and permitted it to 
rush, with devious course, on the rocks and quicksands. It cannot be 
conceived that God would, in any degree, love or regard that which is 
entirely evil. For the devil and his angels there is no redemption ;— 
their names are associated in Scripture with everlasting fire and ever- 
lasting destruction. Had it been the fact then that the nature of man 
was become like that of the devils,—had the terms in which Scripture 
speaks of his alienation from God, been equivalent to the assertion that 
he was totally corrupt and diabolical,—then it may reasonably be in- 
ferred, he would have shared also the fate of fallen angels, —there would 
have been, we may conclude, no redemption for him. But as he has 
graciously obtained a redemption, by which all his iniquities have been 
blotted out, and his restoration to the divine favour has been achieved; 
so we must think, that he was not so utterly depraved by transgression 
as to exclude him from the loving-kindness of God, even whilst yet he 
was in his iniquities. Or, why should God_be described as rejoicing 
in the recovery of the sinner ?—Why should that sentiment which 
arises in our hearts, at the return of a lost treasure, be transferred by 
Scripture to the divine breast? The joy, at the recovery of the sinner, 
implies something valuable in the sinner restored to its former pos- 
sessor ; and what can this be, but that remnant of goodness which is 
still discerned by the all-seeing eye of God, however overpowered and 
obscured by the predominant tendency to evil, at length rendered 
triumphant through divine grace, and carrying back the stray child to 
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the home and the bosom of his Father in heaven? Were there not 
this remnant of goodness, there would be nothing valuable in the sinner 
to awaken regret at his loss, or to inspire joy at his return. That 
which is absolutely worthless can never distress us by its absence, nor 
gladden us at its restoration. 

Whilst those, therefore, who advocate the doctrine of a total cor- 
ruption of human nature, must be at a loss to account for that cordial 
and joyful reception which the repentant sinner obtains in the man- 
sions of heaven,—those who are, at the same time, equally convinced 
of man’s utter inability to effect his own restoration to virtue and hap- 
piness without the divine grace, and yet maintain the existence of some 
qualities of good in his nature—a faded and obscured, but not an obli- 
terated resemblance of the divine goodness,—can readily concee the 
joy which is said, in the text, to be felt in heaven at the case of 
one sinner that repenteth. For they perceive that, in such a case, 
there is real ground for the divine interest ; that which God especially 
loves is at stake during the struggles of repentance. ‘The risk is, 
whether sin, which He hates, or virtue, which He loves, shall have 
the mastery; whether he, who is now only estranged from Him, shall 
be lost for ever; whether the conformity to the divine excellence 
which still exists, in some degree, in his creature, and belongs to him 
by his proper nature, shall prevail over that superinduced conformity 
to Satan, which, through evil propensity and habits, is become his 
second nature. 

But we learn, not only that there is joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, but that the joy is “ more than over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no repentance.”—Are there, then, any persons who 
need no repentance, it may well be asked? Certainly not. The cor- 
ruption derived from Adam is so universal in its influence and opera- 
tion, that there are no persons, (strictly speaking,) who so far cor- 
respond to the description of the text, as to need no repentance. 

The case of such persons put in the text, is one which is only sup- 
posed for the illustration of the,truth conveyed. We are to under- 
stand it only as a means of shewing, by contrast, the hearty reception 
which the contrite and penitent sinner obtains at the throne of mercy. 
The joy in heaven, that is, at the return of the sinner, is so great, 
that,—however acceptable the way of the righteous and perfect is in 
the sight of God,— infinite as his delight must be in undeviating rec- 
titude,—his delight in pardoning the penitent surpasses even our con- 
ception of his pleasure in the upright and virtuous. Exert the 
utmost power of your minds in estimating the exalted character of 
that joy which pervades the bosom of the Most High, when he looks 
down upon earth, and beholds his righteous laws enforced in the con- 
duct of his creatures, and producing that happiness which, according 
to his benevolent constitution of things, they must produce, wherever 
they are sincerely and faithfully obeyed ; and then reflect, agreeably 
to what you are here told, that even the highest ideas, which you can 
form of this divine joy, are transcended in the willing joy which is felt 
in heaven for the returning sinner.—If we look, indeed, at the state of the 
world at large, we may observe men of every various degree in the scale 
of sin ; some obstinate, bold, and abandoned in their vices; some of less 
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daring, but no less profligate iniquity ; some again guilty, but in sins 
of omission rather than in those of active transgression ; whilst others, 
yielding only occasionally to the infirmities of a corrupt nature, against 
which they are not always sufficiently on their guard, observe on the 
whole, through the aid of that Spirit who seconds all that strive to do 
well, an equable tenor of virtuous conduct. Of these last, then, com- 
paratively speaking, it may be pronounced, that they are the righteous 
who need no repentance. Place them by the side of the irreligious, 
and the profligate, and the careless sinner, and the contrast exhibits 
them as pure and sinless, while in reality, viewed by themselves, they 
are sinners indeed, obnoxious to the wrath of God, and humble pen- 
sioners on the bounty of his pardon.— Now, if we conceive the words 
of the text as pointed at such persons, we may still understand, with 
reference to them, that the joy at the repentant sinner, emphatically so 
called, may naturally be greater than that which is due to a case in- 
volving less hazard and danger. Here again, to understand this, we 
must appeal to our own circumstances ; from which, as I have already 
observed, the expressions of the text are derived. Let us consider, 
then, how we should regard the recovery of two possessions ; one of 
which we had every hope of regaining, the other we had almost aban- 
doned in despair of ever beholding its restoration. Is it not evident, 
that we should congratulate ourselves with far more vehement exulta- 
tion, at the return of that which we had given up as dost, than at the 
mere fulfilment of our expectations in recovering the other, which 
appeared to be only removed for a while from our grasp? So must we 
suppose, that the repentance of him who has forsaken his God, and 
given himself up a prey to the wiles of Satan, as that which is almost 
hopeless and impossible, must be a subject of gratulation in the pre- 
sence of God, above that of those to whom repentance is not so 
arduous. Nay, by such a repentance, the almighty power of the 
Redeemer is more manifested, than where there are fewer obstacles 
to be overcome. His power of creating unto good works is strikingly 
shewn forth by those who are thus called out of darkness into 
light, — out of the chaos of moral evil into the order and beauty 
of righteousness. How must the host of heaven then rejoice, when 
the Son of God is thus magnified,—when his saving arm is thus re- 
vealed, casting Satan from his strong holds, and establishing the king- 
dom of righteousness in the very dominion of the antagonist-tempter 
and destroyer. 

Let us not however suppose, that while this joy is in heaven over the 
penitent, any preference is thereby shewn to the character which has 
been deeply marked with irregularities and criminal follies, above that 
which has been distinguished by a more uniform obedience to the com- 
mands of God. The joy which is shewn at the return of the sinner, 
is no testimony of his superior worth, or of any superior favour which 
he will receive at the hand of God. It must be regarded as only tes- 
tifying the cordiality with which he shall be received, though his sins be 
many, “though they be as scarlet and red like crimson,” if he sincerely 
and unreservedly casts them away, and goes to the cross of his Saviour 
for help and salvation. He has no advantage over him who needs not 
so deep and entire a change of heart. It is quite inconsistent with 
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the attributes of that God ‘with whom is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning,” to believe that he should regard with preference 
one, the tenor of whose life has been ruffled and disturbed with devi- 
ations and changes, above him who has pursued a more even course— 
that he should confer more abundant reward on one who has only 
bestowed a portion of his life on his God, than on him who, however 
imperfectly, has endeavoured to bestow his whole, and borne the bur- 
then and heat of the day. If we should thus apply the text, we should 
quite misinterpret its meaning. Its real force and scope are, to give 
encouragement and consolation, where encouragement and consola- 
tion are most needed, and not to disparage the superior excellence of 
him who has offended only in a little, in comparison with him who 
has offended in many things. This message of the gospel, like every 
other, is intended to bind up the broken heart, and to give rest to the 
weary and heavy laden. ‘To those who are quite gone astray out of 
the paths of righteousness, it applies a powerful stimulus to excite 
them to an entire change and reformation of their lives. Such per- 
sons it requires to be converted and live. To those who are in the 
right way, but do not observe to walk in it with a perfect heart, and 
unerring obedience (a charge to which every man must at least plead 
guilty) it speaks in more gentle accents the necessity and value of 
repentance—that repentance which is a godly sorrow for past offences, 
and a firm resolution of amendment for the future. ‘ Consider then, 
and shew yourselves men, O ye transgressors. ©O taste, and see, how 
gracious the Lord is: blessed is the man that trusteth in him.---Seek the 
Lord while he may be found: call upon him while he is near.—Repent 
and turn yourselves from your transgression, so iniquity shall not —_ 
ruin. , 
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A Sermon, preached in the Church of St. Margaret, Canterbury, 
on Thursday, May 19, 1825, at the Annual Visitation of the Arch- 
deacon. By the Rev. Henry R. Moopy, M. A. of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Rector of Chatham. Printed at the request of several 
of the Clergy. London: Rivingtons, 1825, 8vo. pp. 22. 


Visitations, as commonly conducted in the country, have often 
been subjects of censure and ridicule to those who are great 
sticklers for what they call utility. Those persons are loud in 
their exclamations against every thing which does not appear 
to carry with it a simultaneous and visible result. But the fact 
is, their ideas of utility are contracted by the limited extent of 
their views and capacities. Where the good is not immediately 
manifest to their superficial glance, they will not admit its 
existence: and, on the other hand, wherever a specious shew 
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of advantage is displayed, they applaud, without further enquiry, 
the means which have produced it. This is peculiarly the case 
with that numerous and flippant race, who, in all the elevation 
of their own conceit in the present times, take upon them to 
decry the most noble institutions of our ancestors, wherever the 
nature of those institutions is too comprehensive, and the benefits 
derived from them too extended to be taken in by their confined 
apprehensions. ‘Thus their calculations can reach to little ad- 
vantage derivable from what they consider the empty form of a 
Visitation. The parsons from all the neighbouring villages jog 
with their churchwardens, on a certain day, to the market town: 
here they repair to church; one of them reads a discourse on 
some trite and hacknied topic about the rights and privileges of 
their order: the Archdeacon or Bishop reads a charge, which 
is an echo to the sermon, and every word of which might have 
been predicted. ‘Then a few forms of business are huddled over 
in a corner; and the clergy, for an hour or two, strut about in 
their gowns, the gaze and astonishment of the rustics, (e specially 
if it be marke t-day) ); and then comes the grand and important 
object of their meeting---the dinner ; into the mysteries of whic’ 

it is not permitted to any vulgar eye to penetrate. 

Now, in spite of these profound calculators, we will maintain 
that if there be any one of the more public and solemn observ- 
ances of our church which is peculiarly important and beneficial 
in its effects, it is the assembling of our clergy at the Visitations 
of their ecclesiastical superintendants. To say nothing of the 
actual exercise of the Episcopal or Archidiaconal jurisdiction on 
these occasions, in reference to the enquiry into the state of 
parishes and the presentments of churchwardens ; nor to dwell 
upon the remark, that even if this were but of the limited extent 
and effect it is often supposed to be, the mere compliance with 
the forms required by law is of a nature to produce a much 
greater effect than to a superficial observer may immediately 
appear: we will only, at present, express our firm conviction 
as to the eminent utility of these meetings, in reference to the 
clergy assembled. The clergy of our church are, perhaps, a 
less united -body, and less marked by uniformity in sentiment, 
than the clerical orders in almost any other country. In almost 
all the other ecclesiastical establishments of Christendom, there 
exist some strong ties which produce a powerful bond of union 
among the clergy, and in which our establishment is wanting. 
The Roman Catholic churches, with their characteristic policy, 
detach the clergy from the world, and unite them in the sole 
interests of the system under which they serve, by their injunc- 
tion of celibacy and other subordinate regulations. The Pres- 
byterian establishments have their rigid consistorial discipline, 
framed upon exact regulations which admit of no deviation. 
The Greek church is governed in a spirit differing little from 
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that of the Romish: and of the Lutheran Episcopai churches 
in the North, we believe it may be confidently asserted, that in 
them a truly primitive extent of Episcopal jurisdiction produces 
a not less exact and primitive union in doctrine and discipline 
among the clergy. ‘The reformed Church of England, on the 
other hand, exhibits a remarkable difference in this respect. 

Her clergy, acknowledging the mild sway of Episcopal supre- 

macy, seem to partake in the characteristic freedom of their 
country, and, in subordinate points, exhibit a difference and 
latitude in opinion and practice among themselves, which can 
hardly be otherwise than a subject of regret. How far this 
may arise from causes over which we have no controul, and 
how far it may be defensible on the ground of an accordance 
with national character and national institutions, we will not 
stop to inquire. But we cannot think it likely, in any way, 
to tend to the real advantage of religion, or even the in- 
terests of the church. We are, therefore, much disposed to 
insist, with great earnestness, on all those parts of our ecclesias- 
tical system, which may, in any degree, have a teridency to coun- 
teract the prevalence, or, at any rate, the extension ‘of such a 
state of things as that to which we have alluded. And on this 
principle it is, that we are strenuous advocates for the greatest pos- 
sible enforcement of canonical obedience by episcopal authority ; 
and, especially, as one of the most powerful secondary means, a 
due and attentive observance, on the part of the clergy, of 
‘* the assembling themselves together” at Visitations, and the 
like public occasions. Whatever advantages are attributable 
to the practice of publicly meeting together for divine worship, 
in the case of Christians at large, scarcely less benefits, we 
think, arise to the clerical body from these periodical solemni- 
ties. The bringing toge ther in cordial co-operation those 
who, in the prosecution of their individual labours, are at 
other times scattered over the country; the communication of 
ideas on subjects of professional interest; the dissemination 
of information as to the state of religion; an improved inter- 
course with fellow-labourers in the same great work, who may 
yet differ, by many peculiarities, 1 in the precise mode of carrying 
it on; and the meeting together of opposing parties on an occa- 
sion and under a sanction which all agree in respecting ;---these 

and many other particulars, which might be enumerated, appear 
to us to lead to good effects of almost inc alculable advantage to 
the cause of the ‘church, and therein of pure religion. Inde ed, 
if such oceasions only served the purpose to the Clergy, of so 
many formal commemorations of their ordination vows,---which 
they do in fact, for these vows are the bond of union in the as- 
sembled body .—this would be enough to prove their essential 
service. But it is time to proceed from the subject of Visitations 
in general, to the Archidiaconal Visitation at Canterbury, in 
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1825; and from discoursing on their’ beneficial results, to the 
discourse before us, delivered on that occasion. 

Mr. Moody takes his text from 1 Cor. iv. 1, “ Let a man so 
account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. Moreover it is re quire din stewards that a 
man be found faithful.”---His method of treating the subje ct is, 
to take the principal grounds on which the auth¢ ority of the 
clergy is maintained, and to shew what practical lessons are 
derivable from the consideration of these points, to the clergy 
theniselves. In general, he observes, to the laity they urge with 
confidence the first part of the text. But amongst themselves, 
they should rather reflect on the observation contained in the 
latter part of it. 

The first point on which the clergy ground their authority, is 
the lawfulness of their ordination. After some judicious remarks 
on the nature of a lawful ordination, the preacher proceeds to the 
application of this consideration to the clergy themselves; as a 
powerful motive to a faithful and zealous discharge of their 
duties. The declaration made by the candidate at his ordination, 
that “he trusts he is moved by the Holy Ghost,” a point so 
often cavilled at, is here very judiciously explained, and the con- 
sequent obligations forcibly urged. ‘The importance of per- 
sonal holiness, although the absence of it cannot invalidate the 
sacraments, is next maintained, as most indispensable, in order to 
the full efficiency of clerical ministrations on those to whom they 
are addressed. 

That the clergy are duly qualified by education to discharge 
the duties of their sacred office, is a second argument usually 
adopted to uphold their just pre-eminence. Under this head 
some excellent observations are made on the necessity of learn- 
ing in the clergy; and the practical inference deduced, is the 
obligation on them to cultivate learning, especially theolo- 
gical, in preference to those worldly pursuits, which have a ten- 
dency so directly opposed to producing that frame of mind, and 
those habits of thought, which are essential to the due discharge 
of the sacred office. Some ve ry just remarks on the university 
system of education, as preparatory to holy orders, deserve to be 
civen entire : 


*‘ It has, indeed, often been made matter of serious complaint, that 
no more express means of preparing candidates for the holy office, with 
a better and more systematic knowledge of divinity, and of the duties 
required of them, are provided, But it is no easy thing to suggest a 
plan for the purpose, were we now concerned to do so. Any interference 
with the general system of education pursued at the universities, made 
with a view of adapting it to the particular studies of particular pro- 
fessions, would be highly injudicious, It is not their province to instruct 
men in this or that profession : but to pre pate the mind, by general 
exercise and cultivation of its powers, for the more methodical and 
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successful application of those powers hereafter, in some particular 
course. And experience fully confirms the manifest propriety of this 
system: for none have in general done so well in after-life in their re- 
spective callings, as those who have steadily pursued the line of study 
marked out for them in their general education; whilst few, who have 
neglected the latter, with the view of prematurely devoting themselves 
to the particular studies of their future professions, have arrived at any 
degree of eminence in them.” P. 10. 


Mr. Moody proceeds to enforce on his brethren the duty of 
building on the foundation laid in the early years of life, by an 
assiduous cultivation of professional learning. ‘This he argues 
from the nature of theology itself, as requiring for the study of 
it every intellectual accomplishment, and from the circumstances 
of the present times, which call for sound knowledge of the 
subjects of religious controversy. ‘The following consideration 
is very pertinently urged: 

“Want of learning is no inconsiderable source of controversy and 
dispute. Men who have never thought—or read deeply enough to see 
the real difficulties of the case, are apt to fancy they can at once re- 
move, and convince their opponents of ignorance and error—whilst 
those who perfectly understand them, see the wisdom of letting them 
alone ; or, at any rate, of not attacking them in a flimsy and petulant 
manner. And they also know how to make due allowance for the pre- 
judices of those, who differ from them; having ascertained that their 
own cause is not wholly free from difficulty, and that there is more 
ground for the opposite opinion than they perhaps at first suspected, 
however erroneous they may deem it.” P. 13. 


The acknowledged excellence and beauty of our Liturgy and 
Offices, affords another ground on which the ministrations of 
the clergy are recommended to the people; and in connexion 
with which, Mr. Moody makes several practical reflections on 
clerical duties resulting. ‘The insensibility which is too apt 
to arise from constant familiarity with sacred offices, is a point 
mentioned here, with reference to Paley’s observations on 
the subject, as requiring great attention from the ministers of 
religion. 

** Another very important consideration,” adds Mr. Moody, “ pre- 
sents itself to us, when we insist on the excellence and completeness of 
the Liturgy—I mean, that it ought to secure uniformity in doctrine in 
all our public discourses.” p. 18. 


In following up, the practical discussion of the duty thus 
deduced, our author, of necessity, touches on certain con- 
troverted points: but has expressed himself with all the just 
moderation which belongs to an enlightened mind, joined with 
the firmness of a sincere churchman. 

“ Some of our articles, it is allowed, are so constructed, that persons 
holding somewhat different opinions respecting them may safely and 
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conscientiously subscribe them. They wisely do not undertake closely 
to define what the Holy Scripture appears not to have so defined. 
But if some latitude of opinion be thus allowed to us on certain specu- 
lative points, it does not follow that we are to be for ever dwelling on 
these points in our public discourses, and seeking to establish our 
peculiar views of them. In the discharge of our duty as preachers of 
the Word, we cannot do better than take the Liturgy and Offices in the 
Prayer-Book as our guide; because the Liturgy and Offices in the 
Prayer-Book were intended, as our discourses should be intended, for 
the use and edification of the people at large. Indeed, we are, I con- 
ceive, bound to follow them, and to see that our own differences of 
opinion do not manifest themselves, to the unsettling the minds of our 
hearers. 

* ‘Take for an instance the Calvinistic tenets. Whilst the main body 
of the clergy are (as I trust they ever will be) Anti-Calvinistic, and 
believe that the Articles were not originally intended to favour the 
opposite opinion; I should still be sorry to assert, that men, who hold 
the Calvinistic doctrines, may not conscientiously subscribe those 
Articles, and officiate in our church. Ass it would betray a very shallow 
knowledge of divinity, to say that such doctrines find no support in 
Scripture, so it would be to contradict experience to deny that those 
who hold them, may be good and useful members of our communion, 
as well as of ‘ Christ’s holy catholic church.’ 

‘* But whatever difference may be thus allowed on such points, as to 
private individual belief, a reference to the Liturgy should convince 
both parties, that those are not the points on which we ought to dwell 
in our discourses from the pulpit, but that they should be touched upon 
most sparingly and cautiously. For whilst, in the Liturgy and Offices, 
and selections from Scripture in the Prayer-Book, the need and efficacy 
of spiritual aid, to renew, direct, and sanctify our hearts and minds, is 
insisted on as fully as the most devoutly-disposed Christian ean desire, 
we find not a word of sudden or perceptible, arbitrary or irresistible 
influences of the Spirit; not a word calculated to lessen our personal 
responsibility, our free will, or our free agency, or the necessity of our 
carnest endeavours after righteousness. Again, we find the mercy and 
voodness of God always prominent; the universality of the redemption, 
wrought by the blood of Christ, expressly asserted; and the need and 
efficacy of repentance, no less than of faith: but we find not a word of 
personal predestination, Calvinistic election, or reprobation :— The 
silence observed on these points, in our public formularies of 
devotion, is, fo my mind, very emphatic ; and would seem to suggest to 
us the propriety of abstaining from the introduction of them into our 
ordinary discourses.” P. 19, 


The Christian temper which dictates these remarks cannot be 
too highly commended. The language and the principles of 
the Chureh are those of moderation: and those who would be 
her genuine sons do well to speak their mother-toneue which 
she has tanght them. But the exercise of this duty of mode- 
ration demands a sound discretion, so that it may not bear the 
appearance of weakness, or of a compromise of our principles, 
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While we candidly allow to our opponents their full merit of 
piety, of scriptural knowledge, and attachment to the Church, 
we must not so shape our allowances, as virtually to grant that 
they may be right and ourselves wrong. Such a moderation as 
this would only reflect back instability on our own persuasions, 
and keep the mind in a suspense of judgment most destructive 
to all practical religion. For religion is not like other subjects 
of discussion in which we may remain uncertain: our minds 
must be made up respecting it, because we must act upon it, and 
that without delay. 

The Church of England is eminently entitled to respect from 
the valuable labours of the “‘ Societies” connected with it. This 
topic our author makes the fourth and last ground from which 
he deduces admonition to the clergy. The necessity of urging 
the claims of these societies on the laity, in preference to those of 
more recent date and questionable principles, is ably enforced ; 
and the discourse concludes with a brief, but energetic exhorta- 
tion to the clerical body, to consider the dignity of their office, 
as an incentive to its due and zealous discharge. 

Upon the whole, we must say, we have read this discourse 
with very great satisfaction. In a discussion, not making any 
pretensions to novelty or originality, and under an exterior of 
the most plain and unadorned language, we recognize at once 
the power of a highly endowed and cultivated mind, and the 
natural ease of manner which results from true taste and right 
feeling. 


An extensive Inquiry into the Important Questions, What it is to preach 
Christ: and what is the best mode of preaching him. By Ricnarp 
Luorp, M. A. Rector of St. Dunstan's in the West, London, and of 
Midhurst, Sussex. London. Seeley, 1825. 8vo. pp. 372. 


Every age has its peculiar taste and style in opinions, lan- 
guage, and argument: and erroneous views of religion, though 
perhaps differing little in substance, yet in each age assume an 
exterior, and address themselves to the public ear, in accord- 
ance with the reigning peculiarities in opinions, views, and sen- 
timents. It is, therefore, an important object to the cause of 
truth, to find supporters and defenders, who can counteract the 
baneful tendency of error, by accommodating themselves to the 
same peculiarities ; and who, advancing with the spirit of the age, 
under its own influence can successfully detect and combat those 
deceits which it fosters and propagates. 

The present age may be fairly characterized as of a 
taste not given to dry scholastic research, nor employing 
such research as a means of perverting the truth: not 
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deep and laborious, nor grounding its errors in any pro- 
found principles: but light, specious, and superficial, and 
giving the same character to the religious views adopted by 
too many. In fact, to combat successfully the popular errors 
and obliquities of the day, there is wanted an extent of discern- 
ment; a promptitude of judgment; a style of discussion rather 
striking and popular, than profound and elaborate; and a tone 
of remark, which, while it does not compromise any particle of 
truth, does not disgust the prevailing taste, by unnecessary 
harshness and moroseness: but recommends itself by an atten- 
tion to smoothness of diction, and reasonable liberality on in- 
different points; and such qualifications are, we think, fully 
displayed in the work before us. Mr. Lloyd is a well-known 
and generally esteemed champion of sincere religion and sound 
opinions, of practical christianity and social order; and his en- 
deavours in behalf of the sacred cause he pleads, have been, 
and continue to be, marked by characteristics which peculiarly 
adapt them to the age and state of things, to which they are 
designed to apply. If we do not in his writings trace any very 
profound trains of reasoning, any very deep or extended inves- 
tigations, we cannot fail to perceive---what is perhaps of far 
greater importance and utility in reference to the spirit and 
temper of those to whom his animadversions are addressed--- 
a general and liberal acquaintance with prevailing systems and 
views, and a style of argument and discussion, which, without 
becoming empty and superficial, is in accordance with the popu- 
lar taste. If our author does not make any unnecessary display of 
a familiarity with the stores of literature, in an age which is apt 
to condemn all appearances of this kind by the name of pedantry, 
we easily see the results of such acquirements in a polished style 
and correct taste in composition; and without disgusting the 
opposite party by the acrimony of blinded zeal and bigotted 
prejudices, he exhibits, with all the reasonable liberality and 
charitable feeling, which are so consonant to true Christianity, a 
firm and undaunted determination to uphold its sacred truths in 
all their scriptural integrity, and a sincerity and earnestness in 
the cause of practical virtue, which, for its own sake, must com- 
mand respect and attention, and which moreover inspires him in 
all he says, with a glow of fervid feeling and genuine eloquence. 

The subject of the work is one which naturally embraces a 
great variety of topics. It iscomprised under two grand divisions, 
which are, in fact, expressed in the title: Ist, Wherein consists, 
to its full extent, the preaching of Christ; and 2dly, What is 
the best and most efficacious method of doing so. Under these 
general heads, there is not, perhaps, any great strictness of 
arrangement, but the author dilates upon various topics more 
or less connected with each other, in an easy, and perhaps some- 
what diffuse manner, but which, from this very circumstance, is 
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the better calculated to meet the taste of the day. He commences 
with a discussion of some of the leading points of Christian doc- 
trine, on which in the present times it is more peculiarly neces- 
sary to insist, and which we are especially called upon to rescue 
from misrepresentation ; and thence proceeds to their connexion 
with practical duties. The obligations of Christian morality, and 
the observances of Christian worship, are upheld as very essen- 
tial parts in that system, which we must inculcate, if we would, 
in the true sense of the words, be said to preach Christ. 

In fact, the fanatical cry that the regular clergy do not preach 
Christ, is raised in mere ignorance of what ought to be included 
under that designation, and of its widely comprehensive charac- 
ter. In this point of view it is that Mr. Lloyd has illustrated his 
subject. ‘The injunction of moral duties is shewn to be as 
essentially necessary a part of preaching Christ, as any peculiar 
doctrines relating to his divine person and office. ‘The Chris- 
tian scheme is one and entire: and the minutest details of prac- 
tical duties are as necessary to be dwelt upon in order faithfully 
to teach that system, as any of its grand and fundamental doc- 
trines. It isa very fallacious idea that a minister truly preaches 
Christ, because he may have the name of Christ always on his 
lips. Equally so is it to suppose that the peculiar doctrine of 
Christ is neglected, if in treating upon any of those more specific 
points of duty, which are all necessary to complete the integrity 
of the Christian doctrine as a whole, the great truths respecting 
the mediatorial office of the Saviour are only cursorily alluded to. 

Mr. Lloyd, however, treats first of the more restricted sense 
of preaching Christ, as confined to the doctrines respecting his 
person and office. We will extract a passage which has struck 
us as particularly good, occurring under this head : 

“ Under this restricted and nfore condensed mode of preaching Christ, 
are included not only his divine, but Auman perfections ; all those sub- 
lime and transcendent qualities which adorned his life. Whilst his 
goodness propounded the best ends, his wisdom suggested the best 
means for their accomplishment, and in the arduous prosecution of 
them, his integrity and righteousness shone forth like the noon-day. 
His life was in perfect coincidence with his duty. It was one con- 
tinued act of obedience ; the sun in his daily course saw him indefatiga- 
bly employed in working beneficent miracles, and delivering divine 
instructions ; and the stars in the silent watches beheld him spend 
whole nights in prayer to God. He had no will, but the will of Him 
who sent him. Excellencies of the most opposite kind, the active and 
passive graces,were alike embodied and harmonized in his conduct. They 
appear on all occasions, within their due limits and just proportions, 
and thus exhibit in their assemblage the perfection of holiness—a living 
delineation of virtue in all her fair and beautiful lineaments. It is no 
wonder that the multitudes exclaimed ‘ He hath done all things well,’ 
and his enemies were constrained to own, ‘ Never man spake like this 
man. 
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“ The life of Christ is unparalleled in the annals of the world. It stands 
alone. It shines like the noon-day sun, full orbed, in a round of such 
marvellous light as to constitute, in itself, a body of evidence in attesta- 
tion of his divine mission. In this constellation of grace, his supreme 
love of God claims our pre-eminent regard: it is the chief and most com- 
prehensive of them all; we may trace in its evolutions the other religious 
affections ; they are but its ramifications under various circumstances, 
—so many salutary streams from this source. Hence it constitutes the 
only true foundation of genuine love to man. Its empire, being 
founded upon the subjugation of low and selfish passions, is the mild 
dominion of an expansive philanthropy, which does not terminate in a 
vivid but transient effervescence, but impels to continual acts of mercy. 
What a perfect personification do we behold in the life of our Saviour 
of that heavenly charity, which in the language of inspiration, ‘ suffer- 
eth long and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ ” 
FP. 18. 

This passage, we think, well illustrates the subject under con- 
sideration, and is at the same time a fair specimen of the style 
and manner of the author. We consider the flow of language, 
and the choice of forcible expressions, and happy illustrations, 
displayed in this passage, (except that there is a medley of 
metaphors in one part of it,) to be not less characteristic of the 
whole volume. In a subsequent part of the discussion, where the 
connexion between faith and practice comes to be more par- 
ticularly treated of, as uniting the preaching of Christ with the 
inculecation of our duties, another passage, superior perhaps in 
eloquence to the former, occurs; which, from its excellence, we 
must present to our readers : 

“ Now this rich assemblage of figures and metaphors, of titles and 
offices, are evidently designed to elevate the mind, to exhilarate and 
warm the heart, to light up the countenance with joy, and to accelerate 
our march towards Zion, as faithful soldiers, ever depending upon the 
great Captain of their salvation for all those supplies of wisdom and 
strength, which their spiritual conflict requires. Nothing but the in- 
fluence of powerful motives can produce a divine energy in the life. 
Faith must be strong and bright, ere it can control the senses and 
fleshly appetites, the illusions of the imagination, or throw into com- 
parative shade and obscurity the false lights and glare of the world. 
It must so bring things eternal within our intellectual horizon, as to 
sink the imposing magnitude of things temporal to their proper size 
and relative dimensions. Hence the gospel, which is emphatically a re- 
ligion of motives (for Christian conduct is but Christian motives carried 
into effect), continually addresses our hopes and fears, by bringing 
before us, in definite and tangible forms, and in the most vivid and 
affecting colours, those sublime and mysterious doctrines that arise out 
of recorded facts, and have the strongest tendency to subdue and to 
harmonize the mind to the Divine will. It is the love of God, as em- 
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bodied in our incarnate Saviour, which awakens the soul to a pious and 
grateful contemplation of his perfections, not only in the work of re- 
demption, but as they are displayed in creation, and the general dis- 
pensations of his Providence. No other spring of action can reach the 
deep recesses and maladies of our fallen nature. This alone goes to 
the root. It illumines our spiritual darkness into day, and excites in 
all the mental faculties a movement towards heaven; for where the 
spirit of religion is, there is the attractive force of heaven itself quick- 
ening those who are informed by it, in their advancement to a better 
world. Religion, though perfect in its nature and genius, admitting of 
no improvements, has still its stages of infancy and minority in respect 
to its influence and dominion in the earth ; but it is subject to no de- 
cay, no infirmities of age ; ‘It is an immortal seed springing up into 
everlasting life.’ Good men are always walking on ‘ from strength to 
strength, till they see Godin Zion.’” P. 50. 

As we at first observed, the arrancement and connexion of 
the different topics in this work, are not of that precise and sys- 
tematic kind which would require an exact analysis: we shall 
therefore merely proceed to comment on one or two particular 
points which appear to us to require a few observations. 

In the first place we will entreat the indulgence of our readers 
for the appearance of rather a long quotation which follows : we 
say appearance, because we are convinced that when they come 
to read it they will not think any apology necessary. It is too 
excellent to be spoiled by abridgment : 

“From the above discussion, I am led to deduce some appropriate 
materials for an argumentative address to the infidel, who makes his 
reason the umpire of revelation, by submitting to its inspired dictates, 
as far only as they are in coincidence with his own opinions. These 
disguised Deists set at nought the divine authority of the great Law- 
giver of the Universe, as if He had no right to prescribe laws to the 
understanding as well as to the heart, and to require the implicit obe- 
dience of the one, no Jess than of the other: and they pretend—while 
they thus presume to circumscribe the wisdom and legislative power 
of God, to move in the higher regions of knowledge,—to be far 
exalted above all vulgar prejudices, and to prosecute their theological 
inquiries with an independent integrity, and indefatigable ardor, which 
cannot but land them within the sacred territories of truth. Hence 
they dogmatize in the great science of divinity with an air of oracular 
infallibility, and look down with a contemptuous pity upon all, who 
venture to arraign those lax systems of faith, which are the proud re- 
sults of their philosophical researches, and which exhibit the features 
of a refined species of Paganism more than those of Christianity, — 
owing to their studied exclusion of all her characteristic doctrines. 
These anti-christian Christians forget that Christianity is a peculiar dis- 
pensation of heaven, and that her doctrines are intended to develop, in 
strong and impressive colours, the character of God, the spiritual 
nature of his interior government, and to conduct us, through a belief 
of them, to a conformity to his divine will. They forget, that it is a 
* mystery of godliness ;—that all her articles of faith involve corre- 
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spondent obligations, and are designed, according to their admirable 
tendency, to produce that conformation of mind, and docility of spirit, 
which are congenial to the truth, and generate a moral aptitude to cul- 
tivate it in all its branches. Fatal error can find no vibrations in uni- 
son with itself in the renewed heart ; truth dwells in such a heart as 
in its kindred soil, by a certain congruity and fitness to its condition. 
Hence the connexion between Christian motives and external obe- 
dience. The former constitute a retired fund of moral worth and ex- 
cellency known only to God, who looks beyond the apparent splendor 
of a performance to the genuine quality of it,—to those latent and in- 
visible springs of conduct, in the purity of which the rectitude of the 
inner man consists. A good tree can only produce good fruit ; and it 
is equally true, in the moral world, that good principles alone can 
ennoble and sanctify our actions. ‘They give an elevation and gran- 
deur to the character, and. throw the lustre of heaven around the life 
of those who are governed by them. And if this be the case, how 
deplorable is the state of those who attempt to raise a spiritual edifice 
without proper instruments or materials,—without even a foundation, 
upon which it can stand! There is but one foundation laid in Zion; 
and no other, in the hour of extremity and danger, will be able to re- 
sist the violence of the storm. Upon this alone can the penitent be- 
liever safely depend, and look forward without dismay, throuzh the 
terrors of death and the solemnities of a judgment to come, to a crown 
of immortality and glory. Hence we see the essential difference be- 
tween truth and error, and their final issues. A wide gulph intervenes 
which cannot be passed, notwithstanding all the various conciliatory 
schemes devised for the purpose of bringing these differences into a 
state of approximation and ultimate union. The attributes of the 
Almighty and his eternal councils are not to be modified and shaped 
by the latitudinarian charity and presumption of man. The sovereign 
will of God, in respect both to the doctrines and precepts of revelation, 
is the only ground and measure of his proceedings,—and of our moral 
obligations, which are always commensurate with the nature and extent 
of our faculties. His legislative authority applies equally to the sub- 
mission of the intellect, as of the will and affections; and the pride of 
the former, in the dark character of unbelief, was the tremendous sin 
which excluded our first parents from Paradise, and probably occa- 
sioned that rebellion in heaven among the angels of God, which con- 
signed them over to chains of everlasting darkness. ‘These events 
awfully illustrate the importarice of truth,—and of faith, as a moral 
duty,—and serve to confound the ignorance and temerity of those who 
talk of intermediate grounds of safety, upon which they can amicably 
meet, under the sacred character of sincere Christians and brethren in 
Christ. The different armies of foreign nations may, indeed, unite 
against a common tyrant and enemy of the human race,—but such 
futile analogies only expose the want of judgment, and the fanaticism 
of those who adduce them for the purpose of defending incongruous 
and dangerous coalitions upon the great subjects of theology. There 
can be no solid ground for mutual confidence and a cordial co-operation 
between men, who fundamentally differ about the nature, character, 
and the very existence of our spiritual adversary ;—about the conse- 
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quences of the Fall, and even the Fall itself,—as well as the means, by 
which our enemies must be resisted and victory obtained. Such con- 
trarieties admit of no reconciliation. How can the Deist, the Arian, 
or Socinian, think and act agreeably to the will of God, when they 
deny totally or partially the divine authority of Scripture? How can 
they be considered within the pale of Christianity, who reject her great 
and characteristic doctrines? Can such heretics worship and honor 
Christ as they ought, while they deny his Godhead? Can they offer 
up acceptable prayers and praises to their Creator? Can they dis- 
charge those sublime and heavenly duties which arise out of our 
Saviour’s mediatorial character, —while they set at nought his expiatory 
sacrifice, refuse to acknowledge Him as the ‘ King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords,’—and spurn his divine instruction, as ‘ the true light’ of the 
world, except as far as it quadrates with their own preconceived senti- 
ments? ‘These sacred duties, so interwoven with the plan of our re- 
demption, and with the regeneration and welfare of the soul, are moral 
and indispensable duties ; they are not founded upon any~ temporary 
or arbitrary circumstances ; but are, in their own nature, as immutable 
as the relations out of which they arise are indissoluble. 

“ It appears that Christianity reveals new relations, and the disbelief 
of certain important articles of our holy faith necessarily disqualifies 
for the performance of certain duties essential to Christian obedience. 
Some of these duties, (under the prevalence ef such disbelief), cannot 
be at all performed, as to their substance and matter ; nor any of them 
as to the manner and form, which will render them acceptable to God. 
If ‘ Christ,’ as the Apostle declares, ‘ gave himself for us, that he 

] 
people zealous of good works,’—how can this zeal for good works, 
which is the effect of his redemption, be displayed in the conduct of a 
person who rejects the atonement, and has a consequent aversion to 
the means which God has expressly appointed for the attainment of 
this end? Such is the peri/ous ground upon which the infidel stands : 
it is incompatible with that genuine holiness which consists in the ful- 
filment of all our relations to God and man; and thus constitutes the 


might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 


order and happiness of the world.” (P. 70.) 


We will not add any comments on this admirable and mas- 
terly view, but content ourselves with leaving it, on its own 
merits, to the consideration of our readers. 

If we have thus far had the pleasure of expressing an unqua- 
lified acquiescence in, and commendation of, Mr. Lloyd’s senti- 
ments and design, it is not that we are at all disposed to be in- 
discriminately profuse in our admiration. In reference to one 
or two other points, we fear we cannot express ourselves so fa- 
vourably. But what we have already said will suffice to shew, 
that our censure is only the candid expression of our objection 
to particular statements, and not to the author. 

Mr. Lloyd (p. 126) speaks of the opinion, that ‘ the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is a matter of mere consent and custom, to 
which we are no more obliged by any divine precept than to 
any other ceremony of the Mosaic law, upheld by a late emi- 
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nent writer,’ as if it were altogether a new opinion, and had no 
other authority than that of this writer. We own we feel some- 
what surprised at this, as coming from a man of our author’s 
known theological attainments. He cannot surely be ignorant 
that the Fathers of the early church, as Irenzus, ‘Tertullian, 
and especially Justin Martyr, and also Augustine, were sup- 
porters of the very same doctrine; that among the scarcely less 
apostolical Fathers of our own church, the same view of the 
subject prevailed to a considerable extent; that the framers of 
our Liturgy, with all their accustomed caution, well understood 
that the divine authority of the institution was, at least, not 
sufficiently proved to allow of its being urged as of positive 
obligation: and that the profound and excellent Barrow, (not 
to mention others), after exhausting the subject in question, with 
his usual power of investigation, came to exactly the same con- 
clusion. oe his Exposition of the Decalogue, Works, vol. v. 
id. Oxf. 1818,] 

Our author then goes on to reason in support of the divine 
authority of the Sabbath, upon that undeniable principle which 
shews clearly its eapediency, but certainly proves nothing more : 
viz. the necessity of stated times for the recurrence of the 
public offices of religion, in order to the maintenance of religion 
amongst us. From this argument (unquestionably a most excel- 
lent one when confined to its legitimate conclusion), he pro- 
ceeds to that deduced from the divine rest after the work of 
creation, in support of which he does not produce any real 
argument whatever, but merely a dictum of Bishop Horsley. 
A reference is also made to whit we believe is generally ad- 
mitted to be a trifling species of criticism on the supposed impli- 
cation of a previous acquaintance with the Sabbath among the 
Israelites, from the words of Moses. (Iixod. 16.) 

We are sorry to be obliged to find fault with arguments ad- 
duced with a confessedly good practical tendency; but we can- 
not refrain from expressing our wish that Mr. Lloyd, and many 
other able advocates for sound religion, would avoid endeavour- 
ing to support its institutions on untenable ground. It is not 
that we would wish, in the slightest degree, to derogate from 
the respect due to those institutions, and that authority of the 
church which is fully sufficient to enforce them; but we must be 
permitted to doubt, whether any good is done to the cause by 
the attempt to give them an authority which they really do not 
possess. One of Mr. L.’s arguments amounts to this: We are 
under a divine obligation to set apart the seventh part of our 
time. But there is no natural reason why it should be a seventh 
part: ergo---it must be a divine obligation. Now, in the 
present age, when sober religion is assailed on all sides by the 
attacks of those who, under whatever mask, are all equally 
aiming at the subversion of its scriptural foundations, is it not a 
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subject which must excite regret in the friends of the truth, to 
see its own advocates laying their cause open to needless at- 
tacks ; especially when we know that the Socinian and the 
Deist, in association with the Quaker and the fanatic, are 
desirous of stripping religion of all her externals; and _ that 
the former seek to do away the Christian Sabbath altogether by 
their arguments, as much as the latter to drive men from the 
observance of it by their puritanical moroseness; is it not, we 
ask, under these circumstances, a matter of regret that the in- 
discreet, though zealous friends of Christianity, should uninten- 
tionally afford a triumph to the one party, from the unfortunate 
weakness of the arguments they employ, and perhaps, at the 
same time, the appearance of a sanction to the reprehensible 
austerities of the other, by stretching the obligations to religious 
observances beyond their just authority. It is, in fact, our 
conviction of the very solemn obligation which lies upon all 
Christian teachers, not to assert as Scripture, what is, in truth, 
not Scripture, which alone induces us thus to comment on the 
remarks of Mr. Lloyd on this subject. He adds much more, 
in which we continually recognize the same unfortunate con- 
fusion between proofs for the necessity of keeping some day of 
religious observance, and for the divine institution of one day 
in seven. 

If we have thus felt ourselves obliged to animadvert on some 
points of our author's reasonings in a way which we could only 
do with reluctance, we trust we shall not be supposed to have 
advanced any thing inconsistent with that entire respect and 
deference so justly due to Mr. Lloyd's zeal, ability, and im- 
portant services, in support of true religion. We turn with 
pleasure to the second part of the treatise, comprising the 
question as to the mode oftpreaching Christ. This part of the 
subject Mr. L. has handled with all his accustomed eloquence 
and talent. In prosecuting it, he has of course discussed seve- 
ral questions of peculiar interest to every minister of religion, 
and scarcely less so to the laity. The public preaching of the 
Word of God is that of all other institutions of religion which 
excites the greatest interest among the people at large; and 
though far from claiming a title to exclusive importance in the 
eyes of the judicious and well-informed, it is nevertheless a 
practice which must excite considerable attention when any 
question arises as to the different modes in which it may be 
conducted. To the discussion and determination of such 
questions, Mr. Lloyd has principally directed his attention in 
this portion of his work. Of these, the most prominent is that 
respecting the comparative merits of delivering sermons from 
a regularly written composition, and from the mere impulse of 
the moment. 

After some judicious remarks on the extent to which the 
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example of the apostles can be fairly taken, as a pattern for 
Christian preachers in modern times, as to the mode of their 
addresses, and an allusion to the pretensions of some extempore 
preachers, in this respect, Mr. Lloyd proceeds to 

‘“‘ submit to the candid consideration of the reader the following ques- 
tion: Is it to be expected that the practice of preaching without a 
written composition should comprehend, in its range, the whole scheme 
of Christianity, in its just proportions, and extensive ramifications? 
Could such a preacher, according to the character of a scribe well 
instructed, rightly divide the word of truth in his public ministrations / 
Could he, in his constant weekly discourses, do justice to his several 
texts, by extracting sound and appropriate matter from them, and by 
applying it with ability and skill to the diversified characters and mani- 
fold wants of his hearers?” P, 225, 


In prosecuting the examination of this question, Mr. L. first 
dispatches it as referable to the low illiterate Ranters, with a 
few just and obvious remarks. He then comes to the case of 
ministers of a superior character and liberal education. And 
here his opinion is not less decided, that, in general at least, 
extemporaneous preachers, even of this class, are not qualified 
to ** make full proof of their ministry.” He conceives there 
would be a deficiency of appropriate matter in their discourses, 
and that they would be wanting in compass and variety ; and cha- 
racterises, with much copiousness and eloquence of diction, the 
faults which belong to this style of delivery, even supposing it 
untainted with erroneous doctrine. Clearness and consistency 
of reasoning, variety of illustration, nice adaptation to different 
classes of hearers, are among those requisites in preaching 
which our author ably points out as little likely to be met 
with, or, at all events, to be conspicuous in extemporaneou 
sermons; add to these, an unvaried sameness in reiterating the 
same hacknied topics, a fault which, we believe, was fully 
admitted to belong to this kind of preaching by Wesley himself. 
He confessed that his own preaching was always on one or two 
leading topics, and defended the necessity of itinerancy, on the 
ground, that if he remained long in one place, the most zealous 
and attentive congregation would soon be tired of him. Such 
are some of the principal faults which are found by our author 
in preachers of this description; and we need not say, that we 
fully concur in the truth of his observations: at the same time, 
we must express our opinion that these remarks will only apply, 
in their full force, to discourses which are really and literally 
extemporaneous; the mere effusion of the moment, without pre- 
vious preparation. And to such cases, we presume, Mr. Lloyd 
means his remarks to be confined, because he afterwards dwells 
so particularly on the superior advantages of previous study and 
careful consideration of the subject, in all its bearings. Con- 
fining our attention to sermons really of this description, we 
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must say we think our author a little too severe upon the motives 
of such preachers; and that he does not allow any credit for 
what we believe to be the really conscientious intentions which 
impel some of our clergy to adopt this method of preaching. 
We are not likely to be accused of being friendly to such a 
practice in itself; on the contrary, we perfectly agree with our 
author, in most of his remarks; but we cannot help thinking, 
that, to whatever extent every clergyman may and ought to 
have his eyes open to the faults of this kind of preaching, a 
spirit of bitter censoriousness against any body of his clerical 
brethren, because they adopt this or that mode of discharging 
their duty in the pulpit, must always be most unbecoming and 
illiberal. Still more deserving of censure do we consider those 
absurd party prejudices, which are too often the reproach of 
our order, and which set one portion of the clergy in array 
against the other, merely because they are armed with a dif- 
ferent sort of weapons, and pursue a different species of tactics. 
But this is not the worst part of the evil. A mere disagree- 
ment on the most eligible mode of preaching would have at 
least some appearance of reason in it; but when, as is too fre- 
quently the case, the accusation is not confined to this difter- 
ence, but rises into a charge of heterodoxy, grounded on no 
other evidence than that a man reads or does not read his 
sermon, it becomes beyond measure unreasonable. According 
to such a principle, a man’s orthodoxy does not depend on the 
doctrine he teaches, but on the quantity of paper and ink he 
has before him. It may perhaps be said by both parties, that 
they neither of them ground their charge against the other upon 
this distinctive circumstance alone, but upon the observation, 
that in practice such differences in the mode of delivery are 
the invariable concomitairts of corresponding differences in 
tenets, and therefore afford a fair criterion. That this may, to 
a great degree, be the case, and that it is, to a certain extent, 
founded on a just observation of nature, we are ready to admit; but 
still we must protest against it as a general rule; and if a standard 
of trial be wanted, the fair and natural test of a candid exami- 
nation into the individual's professed opinions is always readily 
applicable. But there is another point which seems to us to 
deserve particular notice, and which our author seems scarce ‘ly 
to have touched upon; and this is, the wide difference between 
preaching really extemporaneously, and delivering a discourse 
without reading it. This distinction is, in the volume before us, 
almost entirely lost sight of. In one place, indeed, Mr. L. 
adverts to the practice of preaching memoriter; but this he 
wisely considers altogether ineligible, as producing a stiffness of 
effect, and requiring so great a sacrifice of time in the prepa- 
ration, as to interfere with other duties. He thence takes 


refuge, as the on/y alternative, in written discourses; but surely 
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there is a medium to which he might have adverted. He does, 
in fact, in a note, mention one such practice: motives of delicacy 
probably prevented his introducing the mention of it into the 
body of the work; but we consider it important to be discussed, 
and will therefore extract the note in question. 

** It may possibly be said,” he observes, “ that I formerly counte- 
nanced extempore preaching by my own ministerial practice. ‘This 
Observation is not well founded. I admit that I was accustomed to 
preach from a few notes, which I put into my sermon case, and to 
which I had recourse, as to so many pregnant hints, that were designed 
to remind me of that train of argument, which I had fully considered 
and digested in my study; and for the purpose of arranging my ideas 
with more perspicuity and effect, I frequently committed to paper some 
of the more important parts of my discourse, lest my statements upon 
such points should not be sufficiently accurate, and consequently sub- 
ject to misconstruction. Now this mode of address (which I have for 
some years past exchanged for sermons written out at full length, under 
a deliberate conviction, that this latter method is more conducive to a 
development of the truth in its various bearings) differs widely from 
extempore preaching, and from the practice also of those who ascend 


the pulpit with no previous preparation beyond a few general heads of 


division, and some few remarks, perhaps, under each head, that cost 
them no labour of thought, or serious investigation of their subject. 
From such superficial materials, nothing but corresponding statements 
can be expected.” P. 364, Appendix, Note I. 

We do not doubt that Mr. Lloyd, in making the alteration in 
his practice here described, acted under the most judicious 
considerations; nor will those who, like ourselves, have fre 
quently enjoyed opportunities of listening to the more than 
ordinary eloquence in which his sound doctrine and glowing 
piety naturally clothe themselves, have felt any cause to regret 
the change, perhaps even none to perceive it. But the parti- 
cular practice which he formerly adopted, is one which, we 
perfectly agree with him in thinking, differs widely from extem 
pore preaching; it is one, moreover, which appears to have 
had the sanction of very general adoption in past ages more than 
in the present. In making these observations, we are far from 
meaning to uphold this, or any mode of delivering sermons 
exclusively, or to defend it against the various abuses which are 
likely to arise from it, or the evils with which it may, in some 
cases, be attended. 

In fact, the truth appears to us to be, that in almost all 
discussions of this nature, the grand principle is apt to be lost 


sight of. ‘This we conceive to be, that the particular mode of 


preaching is not a point, which ought to be, or can be, settled 
by any general rules. \t is, to our apprehension, solely and 
simply a matter of private consideration for each individual 
minister. It appears to us perfectly misplaced in any writer 
or divine to lay down that such and such ought to be the 
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practice adupted by the clergy at large; that there ought to 
be an uniformity in their practice in this particular; that such 
or such a principle ought to be the universal rule to all alike; 
and that because in one man, one practice would argue pre- 
sumption and vanity, or another indolence and incapacity, 
therefore every other man must be measured by the same 
standard. We, in fact, deprecate altogether the idea of any 
one of our order, however qualified for the task, or any portion 
of our order, however cifted and distineuished, setting them- 
selves up as the arhiters of propriety, in a matter where we 
conceive the standard of such propriety varies solely and 
entirely with the peculiarities of the individual preacher, and 
the circumstances in which he may be placed. Of his own 


































peculiar capacity and power, each man must be the best judge, 
supposing him to use all the requisite means for forming a 
correct judgment. Precisely how much or how little it may be 
necessary for him to have in writing before him, in order to 
enable him best to answer the design of preaching, is a point 
which no one but the individual can determine. As to the 
necessity of previous preparation and study, there cannot be 
two opinions; but as to the precise way in which the results of 
that study are best brought into use, there may be as many 
opinions as there are preachers. 

The remainder of this portion of Mr. Lloyd’s volume is 
oecupied by some very good and judicious remarks on the com- 
position and delivery of sermons ; in which his taste, as a critic, 
is not less advantageously shewn, than his zeal for the powerful 
enforcement of sound Christian doctrine, and the earnest incul- 
cation of practical piety, and useful virtues. Upon all the 
topics comprised under these heads, much might be said in the 
way of remark and comment; but as we lave already, we fear, 
trespassed on the attention of our readers, we must coritent 
ourselves with referring them to the work itself, and giving 
it a general and strong recominendation to their notice. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


NOTICES RELATIVE TO INDIA. 
EXTRACTED FROM PRIVATE LETTERS. 


We have been favoured by a correspondent with the sight of some 
letters from a friend in India, presenting some interesting particulars 
chiefly in relation to the state of religion in that country. And as he 
has kindly given us his sanction to make use of the information con- 
tained in them, we have thought that some extracts from them would 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 
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“ Bombay, Dec. 28, 1822. 

« %* * * * We sailed to Madras in October. On one’s arrival from 
the sea, it recalls to mind an English watering-place. The more re- 
markable part of it is its suburbs, where the houses are all very splendid 
and capacious, with gardens and paddocks attached to them. It is 
neither town nor country. 

“* IT made one little excursion, during our stay at Madras, to the ruins 
(or Seven Pagodas) of Mavalipuram, 30 miles 8. Mr. Haubroe and 
a Mr. Rask accompanied me, whose society was very acceptable, on 
account of their knowledge of the language. For conjectures on the 
origin and design of these singular and extensive ruins, I shall refer 
you to the Asiatic Researches. The representations on the stones are 
well executed, and emblematical of their nonsensical mythology. 
Some} too, are very ridiculous. ‘They have, for instance, immortalized 
the fame of monkeys, for their great assistance in past wars. What do 
you think is the heroic occupation given to them? They are catching 
head msects for each other. ‘This mutual office of kindness is a token 
of the greatest friendship, and among common people the first that is 
cxchanged. 

** In the interior of one of these excavated temples, I saw the Apollo 
of the Indians playing the flute. ‘The Germans, therefore, must not so 
much lay claim to the invention as the improvement of this instrument: 
the history of these religious sculptures has long baffled the researches 
of the antiquary. 

“ Rude and corrupt—ridiculous and abominable as the Hindoo sub- 

jects of idolatry are, there is, notwithstanding, a remarkable coincidence 
with scriptural truths. ‘There is in all of them an allusion to a serpent,- 
an incarnate Deity,—and a rebellion against his proposals. I saw in 
culpture one of their demi-gods reclining on a snake coiled up, and 
made the substitute for a couch. Seeine this strong emblem of sub- 
inission, we were curious to know their ewn interpretation. ‘ Jf that 
snake (said the Brahmin) had not been conquered as you behold, he would 
have undermined the world.’ ‘This was his answer, and Haubroe made 
him repeat it before he communicated it to me by translation. 

“‘ How happy was the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in the choice of this Missionary, whose name has just been mentioned! 
Pious, yet unaffected—zealous, but not wanting in knowledge—he pro- 
secutes the task allotted him with cheerfulness. His native schools at 
Vepery (a name given to part of Madras) declare an unwearied at- 
tention. His leisure hours, as he calls them, are employed in forming 
or improving the ‘T'amul Dictionary. His little press is busily engaged 
in printing a translation of ‘ OstervaLy’s ARGUMENTS. ’ He has, I 
assure you, much to try his patience, not so much from the poor objects 
of his labours as from the indifference and bad example of many who 
are Cc alled Christians, but who hinder the truth by their immor: ality. It 

, however, very consoling to hear that a material alteration for the 
benash has taken place within these five or six years. 

“ The Brahmins have very much disappointed me. From the fond 
description of their admirers, I had thought to find among them a life 
somewhat consistent with their abstemiousness in food. But it is all 
romance. Of all the castes in India, the Brahmins bear the worst 
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character: they are so proud, that even kings must honour them; and 
what is much worse, they scorn to be in subjection to laws of morality, 
whenever their interest would suffer by obedience. Some, I am told, 
are learned, but such must be counted exceptions. If, therefore, the 
Brahmin be last among the converts to the faith, it is because he has 
the most vices to conquer. They have much worldly advantage to 
sacrifice ; for evil committed by a Brahmin becomes good, and their 
birth, the mere accident of being born under that particular caste, gives 
them every unwarrantable privilege they enjoy, let them be bad or good, 
ignorant or learned. 

“ You will here ask how it is that these abuses have not yet worn 
away, or at least shewn some symptom of decay, by the long intercourse 
with a Christian nation. This surprise arises from not recollecting the 
particular form of government adopted in India. Every European in 
India is either in civil or military office: settlers of every kind are not 
allowed. One leading principle (and in itself it is very good) is not to 
interfere with their superstitions. ‘This protection is received by the 
common people as a moral approbation. ‘The pride of the Brahmin is 
also much flattered by this measure. The last natural impediment in 
the way of Christianity, is the bad example of its professors. Our 
countrymen (whatever may be said in their excuse) do not shew forth 
their religion by their lives. They never consider themselves to have 
an abiding place; and so careless are they in general about fulfilling 
the positive commandments, that, as far as common observation can 
perceive, they have no religion at all. What is the consequence? The 
rudest among the Gentiles sees the inconsistency: the legitimate conse- 
quences and the unwarrantable abuses of our holy faith become con- 
founded, and he refuses to listen to a principle made so questionable by 
its effects. * ° ° . us ” * There is no mysterious 
unconquerable attachment, nothing but what long pre-established forms 
of worship, and other causes, may naturally account for. And when 
the world, by God’s good providence, shall outgrow these obstacles, 
then and not till then may we expect to see true religion and virtue to 
abound in the Eastern World. * * * 

‘** You see by the date that we are now at Bombay. On our passage 
to this presidency, the Commodore touched at Cochin, to superintend 
the launching of a ship. ‘This small sea-port lies forty miles East of 
the Gort Mountains, on the coast of Malabar, and in the district of 
Travancore. It is a very interesting spot, being contiguous to the an- 
cient colony of Jews, and within a good day’s journey to that remnant 
of the Syriac Church mentioned in Buchanan's Researches. Of course, 
I managed to steal a visit to it, having been informed of the mis- 
sionary establishment at Cotyam, under the name of the Syrian College, 
that seemed most calculated to furnish me with ecclesiastical information. 
My journey will bear to be retraced. 

‘We left Cochin on the 27th of November, at 9 in the morning, in 
a boat. The first part of your way is along a very magnificent back- 
water, although from the flatness of the country and the prevalence of 
cocoa-nut groves, the scenery is not much varied. At twilight in the 
evening we saw some of their immense bats crossing the water, with 
innumerable flights of teal coming down to the low-lands to feed. 
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They may well be called low-lands, for over a country 150 miles in 
length and 40 in breadth, there is such an intersection of rivers, lakes, 
and back-waters, that one would think that the sea had mustered all 
her allies to dispute the right of possession. 

“‘ After having gone twenty miles along this wide canal, you retire 
into a small stream, so narrow as to require the pole instead of oars. 
It soon, however, transforms itself into a beautiful river. Should a 
traveller, from the mean appearance of these rivulets, refuse to trace 
them higher, he would lose the most delightful scenery. ‘This, for in- 
stance, just mentioned, till it becomes united with many others in the 
hilly country, is very insignificant; but afterwards flows with great 
majesty through woods and mountains, and becomes worthy of a more 
dignified title than its outlet, or, rather, many outlets, It is when the 
river has arrived at this perfection, that you find yourself on a sudden 
overlooked by the village of Cotyam. Each hill is crowned with some 
building or other connected with this Society. On one stands the 
Syrian College not externally of a collegiate appearance, but like a 
common mansion; on another stand the houses of the three mission- 
aries (Fenn, Baily, and Baker); and then peeps out a white cottage, 
which is the preparatory school. They have, too, a printing-house. 

“* We saw the Metropolitan. He seems a well-disposed, respectable 
man, and willing to do every thing in his power for his European as- 
sistants, and to better the low state of his clergy. His dress was a 
scarlet robe, with a girdle; that of his attendant clergy, a white frock 
over loose trowsers of the same colour. The number of these Protestant 
Christians is reckoned to be 60,000, and the churches 55. This is all 
the time would allow us to be informed of, so we gave them a few 
rupees in aid of a charity-school, and returned. * * * 

** Whether it was that I was prejudiced in favour of Cochin from the 
ancient relics of the Church it bears, or not, I do not know, but I left 
it witha strong conviction that ifthe Company should appoint a judicious 
chaplain there, a great deal might be done both for their own interest 
and that of the Church. There area number of half-supported Roman 
Catholics, and a great predilection in favour of the English. There was 
a clergyman there about two years ago, and his death was much 
regretted.” ” ? - ” 

“ H. M.S. Liffey, Jan. 11, 1825. 

« * * * The grand place of rendezvous for the transports, 
previous to the attack on Rangoon, and its adjacent coast, was Port 
Cornwallis, in the Andaman Is!es. This is a very beautiful serpentine 
harbour, and when 45 ships had entangled, as it were, their wings 
among the foliage of its banks, it would be difficult to conceive a 
more interesting landscape. ‘The inhabitants are not very communicative 
at any time; the only mode they thought it safe to adopt with us, who 
came with such a formidable and hostile appearance, was by an arrow: 
for they wounded a man rather severely, as he was getting water on 


the shore. In this respect, they differ materially from the natives of 


the Nicobar Islands, who from the circumstance of ships touching there 
frequently for water, have become quite familiar, and are ready, on 
all occasions, to exchange acts of kindness. 

‘“‘ Not to detain you with any less interesting remarks on our voyage, 
Vil. x 4 N 
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I shall transfer your attention at once to Rangoon. The town lies 25 
miles from the mouth of the river, and is very conspicuous at that dis- 
tance, from the golden dome on the “ Great Temple of Dagon.” The 
whole country is low, and subject to inundations, but this temple stands 
on a singular eminence ; so much so, that it became a subject of doubt 
whether it had been raised by nature or art. On our arrival under the 
wooden walls, or stockade of the town, we witnessed but a slight re- 
sistance ; all the inhabitants were panic-struck, at so sudden and power- 
ful an invasion, and had fled to the woods. They have, however, 
shewn considerable bravery since, in fighting in their own manner ; nor 
is it to this day certain whether it will not be a long expensive war. 

** A vacant town offers no opportunity of observing customs and man- 
ners. For these I must refer you to Symes, in his “ Embassy to Ava,” 
who saw them in their peaceful state. He describes them, I find, in very 
favourable terms. The place appeared like a deserted nest-bed of Ido- 
latry. When I saw their innumerable temples converted into barracks, 
the soldier sleeping in the very recesses of superstition, which devotees 
never dared to /ook into; and the gigantic arms of their images reduced 
to the unusual degradation of supporting wet and dirty clothes ; many 
a serious thought passed my mind on the prescient ways of Providence. 
Whether this war was to be the pioneer on the difficult path of spiritual 
improvement! or whether, in this intrusion, we might not some day 
prove to have been the unworthy instruments, by which the vast impe- 
diments of long-rooted superstition had been removed! As I wished, 
I hoped. 

“We have heard it asserted that idolaters simply adore images as 
representatives of the Deity, &c. But superstition does certainly attach 
much more to idols than this, In the first place, their ideas of the true 
and spiritual Deity are so confused, that they have “ no true God” to 
represent ; so that although they may not (all of them) think that the 
stone or wood lives, they do think that their God abides in such or such 
a figure. It is quite unfair for us to ask them why, or how, or where- 
fore, because all their religious ideas are very very imperfect; nor do 
they attach any qualities to the Deity, but what might be exercised in 
human shape (marvellously actuated.) For instance, the Chief Governor 
of Cheduba Island was lately taken prisoner, and sent to Calcutta, where, 
of course, he had not any of his own country idols to worship. When 
Captain Alexander (H. M. S. Alligator) visited him, the Governor men- 
tioned this deprivation to him with great regret. But when Capt. A. 
presented him with one that he procured from the relics of Rangoon, he 
received it with great ecstacy. ‘ Now (said the Governor, ) I have 
something I can say my prayers to:” he had no hopes of success by 
prayer to other stone-deities, but to this alone,” 


I 
ON THE CONNEXION OF NATIONAL WITH ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
Havine laid before you some observations on the propriety of com- 
bining the education of the children at the National Schools with the 
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active employments of a garden or a factory, I shall proceed to point 
out the great advantage which must result from connecting these 
schools, wherever it can be accomplished, with our ancient and endowed 
schvol-charities for the offspring of the working orders. There are few 
of our large towns which have not one or more establishments of this 
kind ; and it is to be feared, that, in many cases, they are by no means 
productive of all the benefits of which they are susceptible ; and I shall 
therefore endeavour to make it appear, that it is no less desirable for 
their improvement, than for the full development of the national 
system of education, that this union should be accomplished in all 
cases where it can be feasibly effected. 

And, first, it must be apparent that the more closely we can bring 
together the various institutions which have one and the same object in 
view, viz. the education of the children of the poor in the principles 
of the Established Church ;—I say, the more closely we bring such insti- 
tutions to co-operate together, and assist each other, that we may 
reasonably hope to carry forward their objects with the greater success. 
In the endowed institutions there is always some tendency to languor 
and listlessness; and I am persuaded it would be found that the 
best preventive against such evils would be by uniting them, as far as 
it is practicable, to the more vigorous efforts of our younger institu- 
tions. And this union, be it recollected, would also become their 
surest defence against any perversion of their funds, because they 
would then be always under the eye of those who would never allow 
of any such abuse or corruption. 

But a still greater advantage, I apprehend, would arise from this 
union to the children themselves. Now, it is too often the case, 
that the selection of those who are placed at an endowment of this 
kind, depends on the favour and caprice of the governors, who can 
know little or nothing of the talents and characters of the objects of their 
choice. How many dull boys have the good luck to be chosen, whilst 
others of far greater merit are passed by and neglected ? But if the 
candidates for the endowed school were chosen out of the best boys of 
the national school, then you would be sure always to have the most 
deserving objects on the list ; all temptations to favouritism and _par- 
tiality would be done away ; and those boys would have the advantage 
of the apprenticeship, who are precisely the most desirable to bring 
forward in society. 

For, it must never be forgotten, that amongst the youth whom we 
are educating at our national schools, there are some probably of more 
than common talents, and who are calculated to do honour to a higher 
station than their means can command. And if boys of this character 
and description are not assisted and befriended in their natural 
tendencies, it is to be feared that some of them may become very 
troublesome and discontented, and may pervert their talents to very 
mischievous purposes. Now, it is exactly boys of this description that 
I should wish to see brought forward by our ancient school endow- 
ments. After having passed through the system of the national school, 
who can be more fitted to partake of the charities of our ancestors ? 
As the children of the poor, they are the proper objects of our choice ; 
but as the cleverest of these children, they are or ought to be the pecu- 
liar candidates for our preference. I am sure that the more this sub- 
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ject is candidly and deliberately examined, the more will it be felt how 
important it is to connect these kindred institutions. 

Another great advantage would arise from the greater length of time 
which the parents would then allow to their children at the national 
school, from the hopes of their being afterwards provided for, and from 
the superior care of their morals, in the prospect of their becoming 
successful candidates. Now, it is too often the case, that the children 
are removed before any fixed moral precept can be implanted in their 
minds, and their attendance is casual and inconstant, because the 
parent feels no immediate interest in their continuance. But if it was 
understood, that the boys to be elected to the endowed school, should 
be those who combined the greatest mental and moral improvement, 
and whose attendance had been the most constant and regular; then 
the discipline of the national school would be fully secured, and, 
whether elected or not, the boys would infallibly reap considerable 
benefits. 

These arguments hold equally good with respect to our national 
schools for girls, whom it is, if possible, still more important to retain 
till their characters are formed, and till they are fitted to go out as 
domestic servants, or be placed out as apprentices. And here, I would 
submit, that in every large town there should be established an asylum 
for some of the elder girls, till they can procure places as servants, and 
at which the y should learn the occupations of cooks and hous maids, 
&c.; and it would be found that, by taking in work, a considerable por- 
tion of the expenses of such an establishment might be defrayed. 
These asylums, when added to the endowed female school charities 
already in existence, would, I apprehend, be found fully adequate to 
provide for the most deserving eandidates, who had distinguished 
themselves at the school. 

But it is time to point out the practicability, as well as to insist on 
the advantages of this proposed union. The patrons and governors of 
such endowed charities are, it is presumed, very generally either the 
bodies corporate of the town,*or some independent gentlemen r siding 
in the neighbourhood. If the former, there would in general be no great 
difficulty in prevailing on them to allow their patronage to go through 
the proposed channel ; for it would free them from much troublesome 
importunity, and wipe off many odious insinuations. In the latter 
case, it might require perhaps greater time to bring about the adoption 
of this plan; but its utility would gradually recommend it to all, and 
at first it might be only partially and occasionally tried. 

It should be understood, however, that it is by no means necessary 
that the ancient school should be placed on the Madras system; and 
whenever it would awaken any prejudice, or occasion any serious 
difficulties, I would by no means recommend the attempt. If the 
endowment is limited to a few, it is far better to conduct it on the old 
system ; for unless there be fifty or sixty boys, there is not sufficient 
scope for the Madras mechanism. The object, it should be recollected, 
at this school, is not celerity of improvement, so much as formation of 
character ; the boy brings with him probably enough proficiency in the 
arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but it is to show him how to 
apply his knowledge to his future station in society, that you should 
here direct him. 
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And for this purpose it would, in many cases, be desirable that the 
knowledge to be supplied at such charitable endowments should be 
rather of a higher and more miscellaneous kind than has been hitherto 
imparted ; for now that literary clubs and mechanics’ institutes are 
spreading amongst the people, it is expedient, on every account, that we 
should fortify and discipline their minds before they are thrown in the 
way of temptation. 

To meet the dangers which menace our institutions, both of church 
and state, from the efforts which are now making to turn the tide of 
education against us, nothing, I am persuaded, would prove of greater 
utility than drawing together the chords of the national and endowed 
schools for the instruction of the poor in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church. By making the one introductory to the other, you 
would form that graduated system of education which is the best 
adapted to the object we have in view; you convert the ancient chari- 
ties of the country to its present advantage : and thus you become pos- 
sessed of those safety valves, which may prevent any dangerous explo- 
sions from discontented and unemployed abilities. Whilst bold and 
ambitious men are constantly representing the friends of the church as 
secretly or avowedly hostile to the intellectual advancement of the 
people, nothing would tend more effectually to silence their clamours, 
than to behold the same persons engaged in bringing the old endow- 
ments for the poor into union with their present requirements. ‘The 
people would scorn at insinuations thus publicly confronted with facts, 
and they would despise misrepresentations against those who were 
studying their happiness. At any rate, we should thus arm our own 
people against the dangers which surround them. We should enlist 
the most active and intelligent on our side, and we should bind them 
with the ties of gratitude, and with the recollection of the advantages 
they had derived from our hands. Upon minds and characters 
like these, the whispers of faction could have no influence, and the 
calumnious report would make no impression. The town or the city 
which shall set the example of such an union will confer upon itself a 
glorious and memorable distinction; and when the delusions have 
passed away about itinerant lecturers, and mechanics’ institutes, and 
stock-jobbing universities, it will be said of such a place, here it was 
that the first example was given, of uniting ancient institutions to 
modern inventions,—of buttressing the national with the endowed 
school,—and of uniting the solidity of the English character, and the 
accumulation of English charity, to the dispatch of the Madras system. 
Il am yours, 


CLERICUS BATHONIENSIS. 
——[—<fa 
ON DRAMATIC EXHIBITIONS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
As nothing which has an effect on the public morals is out of your 
province as a Christian moralist, I beg leave to trouble your readers 
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with a few remarks on the present state of Dramatic Exhibitions in this 
country. 

To decry the theatre altogether would be useless, as we well know 
that it m// continue to be frequented. Nor, in fact, is there any thing 
in its essential constitution that is obnoxious. Professing to offer a 
picture of human life, it may as easily give a moral colouring as an im- 
moral one. ‘That it has a mighty and a seducing effect on the minds 
of the spectators, no one can deny who has ever felt its influence or 
watched its effect on others; and whilst such are its capabilities, the 
moralist may not unaptly address it—‘ Talis cum sis, utinam noster 
esses. 

I do not here mean to assert that the whole of a drama can be actually 
a vehicle of morality. The generality of people would not pay to hear 
a moral lecture. But its wit and humour might be at least decent: 
its bad characters might shew the end of vice, and its good ones the 
triumph of innocence and virtue. Where morality could not be in- 
culcated, there might at least be the absence of incentives to vice. 
There are many plays in our language written with the above charac- 
teristics, and some of them are sometimes acted ; but I fear it may be 
justly said that the majority are of quite a different character. 
Although the gross plainness of Congreve or Vanbrugh is avoided, 
there is a refined licentiousness which is much more dangerous. And 
it must be remembered that the characters on the stage have, for the 
time being, the force of living examples :—and to see a prosperous 
knave or rake thus represented, must have an infinitely greater effect 
than the perusal of the most seductive novel. It is not surely too 
much to assert, that many have been thus initiated into the blandish- 
ments of vice, and their consequent ruin may be dated from the effects 
produced on them by attendance at the theatre. 

On the other hand, what a magic and beautiful effect does a stroke 
of genuine nature and good feeling sometimes thus produce! I know 
of nothing of a similar kind that can exceed it. It was, doubtless, 
calculating on the patriotic effect produced by them, which caused the 
States of Greece to have public plays at such an enormous expense, 
sometimes, if I mistake not, exceeding 50 talents, or 10,000/. for a 
single drama. As an engine to move tears—to excite benevolence—to 
command respect to religion and the laws—to promote filial and pater- 
nal and conjugal affection—and to deter from wickedness—what might 
not the effects of the drama be, were such always its distinguishing 
qualities ! 

But I am going too far—I return to one other specific and powerful 
objection. I donot believe that even Asiatic luxury could devise more 
powerful excitements to lust than are offered in the ballets and some 
other parts of the representations. Doubtless this is ‘naturally too 
consonant with the feelings of many of us. But are these the feelings 
which ought to be publicly encouraged, or checked? ‘The licentious 
allurements directly held out in order to attract the thoughtless, and 
fill the houses, I have no hesitation in terming abominable. 1 wonder 
there are to be found those in office who can acknowledge this, and 
yet face the public eye. 

Dr. Johnson affirms that it is no slight praise to increase the stock 
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of harmless pleasure. It must, therefore, be a good deed to purify it 
of harm. In these remarks I trust I shall not be deemed rigorous: a 
little knowledge of human nature will demonstrate that mild appeals 
are more effectual. But those who know how easily the unguarded 
are led astray, and how swift the progress of corruption is, will, I am 
sure, sympathize with any one who tries to prevent the unworthy barter 
of simplicity and innocence for a transient and dangerous amusement. 
[ am also aware that not half of what might be effected will be done 
as is the case in most human speculations. But if this humble re- 
monstrance were to have the effect of exciting abler pens and intellects, 
something might be done. And if a more innocent—a permanently 
innocent character were given to public amusements, and by that 
means thousands saved from misery and ruin—then I am sure, Mr. 
Editor, you, as well as myself, would rejoice in having been among the 
first to arrest the public attention. 
I remain, &c. 


HOMO SUM. 


CLERICAL SOCIETY* AT ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
As the number of the Christian Remembrancer for March last, con- 


tained an account of a Clerical Society, held at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, of 


which I am a member, I have thought it might correspond with the 

motive which prompted that communication, to send you a copy of the 

Rules, to make such use of as you may think proper. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


SOCIUS ALTER. 





* We do not know whether the following passage of Bishop Burnet has 
civen the hint, in any case, for the formation of a Clerical Society; but it 
appears to us so apposite to the subject, that it may not be amiss to subjoin it. 
It oceurs in chap. 8. of his “ Discourse of the Pastoral Care. —“‘ The clergy 
ought to contrive ways to meet often together, to enter into a brotherly corre- 
spondence, and into the concerns one of another, both in order to their progress 
in knowledge, and for consulting together in all their affairs. This would be a 
means to cement them into one body; hereby they might understand what were 
miss in the conduct of any in their division, and try to correct it either by pri- 
vate advices and endeavours, or by laying it before the bishop, by whose private 
labours, if his clergy would be assisting to him, and give him free and full infor- 
mations of things, many disorders might be cured, without rising to a public 
scandal, or forcing him to extreme censures. It is a false pity in any of the 
clergy, who see their brethren running into ill courses, to look on and say 
nothing; it is a cruelty to the church, and may prove a cruelty to the person of 
whom they are so unseasonably tender; for things may be more easily corrected 
at first, before they have grown to be public, or are hardened by habit and 
custom. Upon these accounts it is of great advantage, and may be matter of 
great edification to the clergy, to enter into aa strict union together. to meet 
often, and to be helpful to one another; but if this should be made practicable, 
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“ At a Meeting of Clergy, held at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, on the 10th day 
of May, 1819: the Rev. W. M‘Douall, Vicar of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
in the chair: which meeting was of opinion, that much benefit, both 
ofa public and private nature, is lost by the want of a more frequent 
personal communication of the clergy amongst each other: 

It was resolved— 

1. That the Clergy residing in the vicinity of Ashby-de-la~Zouch, 
shall form a Society for the discussion of professional subjects, and fo1 
the purpose of promoting friendly intercourse and communication 
amongst its members. 

2, That this Society be called the “ Ashby-de-la-Zouch Clerical 





Society 
3. Thatthis Society shall meet four times in this year, at the Queen’s 
Head Inn, in Ashby-de-la-Zouch, upon the third Thursday in the 
months of June, July, August, and September; at the last of which 
meetings, the meetings shall be fixed for the subsequent year. ‘I hat 
an ordinary be provided, at 2s. 6d. a head; that the dinner be on thi 
table at three o'clock precisely; and that the bill be called for at seven. 


, 





1. That each member who neglects to attend shall forfeit 2s. 6d. 
unless he be officially absent from his parish, or be resident on pre- 
ferment not within ten miles of Ashby-de-la-Zouch; in which case, he 
shall be exempt from such fine, provided always that he shall give 
notice to the Secretary at least one fortnight before the time of 
meeting. 

5. That any member shall be allowed to introduce a friend, pro- 
vided he is in holy orders, and not resident within ten miles of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. 

6. That the Clergy now present, do form this Society. That 
all future admission of members be by ballot; two negatives to exclude 
from the Society. ‘The candidates to be proposed on the recommen- 
dation of two members. The recommendation to be given to the 
Secretary at the meeting previous to that on which the ballot takes 
place. i 

7, That the Venerable the Archdeacon of Leicester be requested 
to accept the office of President of this Society. 

8. That the Rev. W. M‘Douall, W. Gresby, and T. Jones, be re- 
quested to accept the office of Vice-Presidents of this Society, who, in 
the absence of the President, will take the chair in rotation. 

9. That the Rev. F. Merewether be re quest d to accept the offices of 


Treasurer and Seerctary to this Society. 








th y must be extremely strict in those meetings, to observe so exact a sobriety, 
that there might be no colour given to censure them, as if these were mé¢ rry 
meetings, in which they allowed themselves great liberties. It were good, if 
they could be brought to meet to fast and pray; but if that is a strain too high 
for the present age, at least they must keep so far within bounds, that there 
may be no room for calumny For a disorder upon any such occasion would 
give a wound of an extraordinary nature to the re putation of the whole clergy, 
when every one would bear a share of the blame, which perhaps belonged but to 
a few. Four or five such meetings in a summer would neither be a great 
charge, nor give much trouble: but the advantages that might arise out of them 
would be ve ry sensible.”— The Clergyman’s Instructor, p- 209. 
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10. That the Society proceed to business after dinner, when, the 
minutes of the preceding meeting having been read by the Secretary, 
the ballot for new members shall take place. 

11. That upon a requisition signed by four members, the Secretary 
shall be authorised to call a special meeting between the hours of one 
and three, for the purpose of deliberating upon any important subject: 
giving at least one fortnight’s notice, by letter, to @ch member, of the 
precise object of the meeting. 

12. That no alteration of, or addition to, these Resolutions shall be 


proposed, unless notice shall be given to the Chairman for the day, of 


the intention of such change, at a meeting previous to that at which the 
voting shall take place. And no new resolution shall be made, unless 


a majority of the members of the Society be present, and two-thirds of 


those present agree thereto. 

13. That the thanks of the Society be given to the Rev. I’. Mere- 
wether, and the Rev. Spencer Madan, for their zeal and activity in 
forming the Society. W. M‘Dovatt, Chairman. 


The Chairman having left the chair, it was moved, by Dr. Madan, 
and seconded by the Rev. F. Merewether, ‘That the thanks of this 
meeting be presented to the Rev. W. M‘Douall, for his able and judi- 
cious conduct in the chair. Francis Mrreweruer, Secretary. 

May 10th, 1819.—A suggestion having been made after dinner, that 
it was desirable to connect a Book-Club with the Clerical Society : 

It was resolved— 

1. That a Book-Club be forthwith established, subject to detailed 
resolutions, which the Rev. Spencer Madan is requested to prepare, for 
consideration and adoption at the next meeting. 

2. That for the above purpose, half-a-guinea be the subscription for 
the first year, beginning this day; to which all members admitted within 
the year shall be liable. 

In pursuance of this resolution, subscriptions were entered into and 
paid, as stated in the Treasurer’s account. 

Francis MerEweETHER, Secretary. 


June 24th, 1819.—Mr. Madan having presented to the Society a 
series of resolutions, agreeably to the request made to him in the first 
resolution of the last meeting, respecting the Book Club, the same were 
read and considered, and after undergoing some alterations, were 
adopted as follow: viz. 

1. That it is the opinion of this Society, that its objects will be 
promoted by the circulation of books and pamphlets on ecclesiastical 
subjects. 

2. That an annual subscription of half-a-guinea each be raised for 
this purpose. 

3. That each member may order books and pamphlets to the amount 
of his subscription or share in the fund, for the purchase of the same : 
where the price of the book exceeds that sum, two or more members 
may join in ordering it ; except they be ordered at a general meeting. 

t. That the Secretary do procure the books ordered, and cause 
them to be put into circulation. 
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5. That a list of the members be drawn up, with a view to the lo- 
cality of their residences, so that each book and pamphlet be forwarded 
from one member to another, in rotation; beginning with the member 
who ordered it, and when circulated among all the subscribers, be re- 
turned to the Secretary. That this list be printed with columns for 
entering the date on which the book is received and forwarded by each 
member. ‘That the Secretary cause a list to be inserted in each book, 
and that he also note down on the list the number of days (with re- 
ference to the size of the volume) which each is to be kept. 

6. That a fine of sixpence be levied on each subscriber detaining 
a book or pamphlet three days beyond the limited time ; and the same 
for every three days afterwards: such fine not to exceed the value 
of the book. 

7. That books which have been circulated through the Society be 
sold by private auction, at the first meeting in each year after the first 
year: the member who ordered any book to take it at one-third of the 
original price, unless more be bid for it: the money raised by the sale 
and by fines to be applied generally for the benefit of the fund for the 
purchase of books. 

8. That the Secretary be empowered, after Christmas, to lay out in 
the purchase of books any part of the funds not appropriated by the 
orders of the members. 

9. That in future, subscriptions be paid annually, at the first meeting 
in the year. 

10. That it is in the option of every member of the Clerical Society, 
whether he become a subscriber to the circulation of books, or not. 

Francis Merewetuer, Secretary. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Tue present situation of Spain must strongly excite the attention of 
every one. The incapacity of Ferdinand and his ministers is becoming 
every day apparent to every class in that country, and consequently 
the disaffection of the people increases. It is probable the majority 
of the Spanish people witnessed the overthrow of the Constitutional 
Government without regret; their minds were not prepared for the 
change; they were not capable of appreciating the advantages of a 
Constitutional Monarchy. But the present rule is not fitted for any 
people in the least enlightened or civilized. The present state of 
things can only be maintained by the overwhelming fear of a foreign 
army ; as soon as it is removed, the crisis is at hand: it is folly to 
expect any change in Ferdinand. Spain must again. be subjected to 
all the horrors of a civil war; light must again contend with darkness ; 
but so general is the darkness, that the event is doubtful, and the con- 
sequences may be unprofitable ; but they can searcely change their 
present government for one more oppressive and degrading. Melan- 
choly is the retrospect which the annals of Spain afford. During the 
late war, that unhappy country was long occupied by contending 
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armies, and necessarily suffered all the miseries and privations which 
warfare induces ; she, too, fought and bled for her altars and her king ;— 
and she conquered. But peace came not to her. No sooner were her 
foreign invaders expelled, than the demon of civil dissension arose, and 
has continued to destroy every germ of prosperity. How signally 
have the injustice and cruelties committed by Spain in the New World 
been avenged ! 

The great fluctuations which have taken place in the funded secu- 
rities during the last month, are not unworthy of notice. They have 
been greater than were ever known, without the foundation of some 
political event. It would be tedious to all, and, we are afraid, unin- 
telligible to many, were we to attempt to detail the various causes 
which have been assigned for these fluctuations :—suffice it to say, 
there has been no circumstance in the political state of Great Britain 
which could justify the fever on the Stock Exchange. But there is 
one view of this question which must afford matter for reflection and 
of regret to every one ;—the inducement which these fluctuations hold 
out to gamblers and rash speculators. ‘The nature and result of one 
of these speculations were shewn on the late trial of ‘Tl’. W. Christmas, 
the once-respected and confidential clerk of Messrs. Hoare, bankers, 
for embezzling the property of his masters. Mr. C., possessed of not 
more than 4,000/., stated that he, during a period of five months, by 
means of time bargains, made contracts for selling and purchasing 
stock to the amount of 950,000/.! Some, perhaps, may not exactly 
understand the nature of what is technically «led atime bargain ;—it 
is not necessary that either party should have sny stock: thus, A, in 
January, engages to sell to B, in April, 5,000l. 3 per Cent. Bank 
Annuities, at 92. Should the stock be lower in April than 92, then 
B loses, and must pay to A the difference between the actual price and 
92. But should the stock be higher, then A loses, and must pay B 
the difference. These speculations, though they are illegal, and cannot 
be enforced in a court of law, constitute part of the daily business of 
the Stock Exchange. It is evident, variations in the price of stocks 
encourage this species of gambling; and the success of a few leads 
thousands to neglect their proper avocations, and risk their fortunes 
in these illicit courses. 

A statement has been printed of the quantity of gold and silver ex- 
ported from England since Ist January, 1824, to end of last June; viz. 
Gold «0 sc 0s 6 BORSA ROO 
Silver... « «ss « + SSj223,879 
and some inferences have been drawn sufficiently alarming and irri- 
tating, but which seem, on a calm investigation of the matter, to be 
unfounded. In the first place, it is certain that every one can, if he 
pleases, demand gold for his bank-notes, whether they be issued by 
the Bank of England or any other bank. It seems, then, there is suffi- 
cient gold in the country to answer the purposes of money. Now, 
when a British merchant exports goods, he gets in return either other 
goods or specie. If the latter, would it not be the height of injustice 
to prevent him carrying it to the best market? He is allowed to 
sell his goods at what price he can get; why not the specie he re- 
ceives in exchange for them? If, then, he finds there is a greater 
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demand, and consequently a better 
country for specie than in England, he sends it thither. 
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price to be obtained in some foreign 


There Is 


either sufficient specie in the country for the purposes of money, or 


there is not. If there 


is, then it is palpably absurd to suppose any 
advantage could be derived from preventing the exportation of bullion ; 


, 


for how could the nation be benefitted by possessing hoards of unused 


coin ? 


If there is not, no statute could supply the want ; 


but the 


demand would raise the price, and the merchant would find it to be his 


interest to bring in the necessary supply. 
mand, the requisite supply will quickly follow ; 
by sending goods abroad, he 


chant finds that, 


Whenever there is a de- 
when the British mer- 
can purchase specie, and 


that he can make a profit by bringing it to the market at home, he will 


do so: 


himself nor the country at large. 


if he imports it without deriving any profit, he neither benefits 
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BRISTOL 


On Thursday, August 18, was held, 
at the Cathedral Chapter-house, a 
Meeting of the friends and supporters 
of the three Institutions, the District 
Societies for the Promotion of Chris- 
ian Knowledge, for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
the Diocesan National School Society. 
In consequence of a previous arrange- 
ment, it was thought advisable tehold 
the anniversary of the three Soc 
on the same day ; that asermon should 
be preache d at the cathedral; and that 
the children educated in the diocesan, 
and the different schools in connexion 
with the National Society, should at- 
tend. The sight was truly gratifying; 
there were upwards of 1300 children 
assembled together. The order, at- 
tention, and regularity, which 
exhibited in the conduct of this inter- 
esting assemblage, was one proof, and 
perhaps not the least good effect, of 
what has resulted from Dr. Bell's 
system of education. Two of the 


choristers sung an anthem from the 


reties 


were 


18th Psalm, “ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his ways,” &c. 
most delightfully. The service was 


read by the 
Mr. Cross; and the 


Precentor, the Rev. 


Rev. Dr. Ran- 


DISTRICT 


COMMITTEE. 


dolph, one of the Prebendaries, 
preached, on a text from the 1( th of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, verses 32, 3 
in vindication of the principle s ani 
doctrines of the Church of England. 
After the service, the friends and sub- 
scribers to the institution adjourned to 
the Chapter-house, to hear the Re- 
ports read by the Secretaries of the 
different Societies, together with an 
account of their funds, &c. &c. The 
Right Rev. the Bishop presided, who 
opened the business of the meeting, in 
words to the following purport: 

He said, “that he should not do jus- 
tice to his feelings, if, in « pening the 
business of the day, he did not express 
the gratification which he had derived 
from the they had just wit- 
and congratulate the meeting 
on this success of their first attempt to 
assemble the children from the differ- 
ent National Schools at Bristol and its 
vicinity. ‘They might have expected 
that, like most first attempts, it would 
have been attended only with partial 
success ; that some disorder and confu- 
sion would have arisen, for which they 
would have been prepared to make due 
allowance. But in the present instance 
no such allowance was necessary: all 


scene 


nessed, 














had been regular and decorous. This, 
doubtless, was principally owing to the 
excellent arrangements made by his 
friend the Dean, and by the other gen- 
tlemen who had kindly undertaken to 
direct the proceedings of the morning ; 
but it was also partly to be ascribed 
to the habits of discipline and good 
order which the children had acquired 
by their attendance at the National 
Schools ; and, as it afforded a striking 
proof of the beneficial effects produced 
by the s hools, so it ought to operate 
upon all present as a powerful induce- 
ment to continued and increased ex- 
ertion in their support. He begged 
leave further to trespass upon the at- 
tention of the meeting, while he offer- 
ed a few observations suggested by 
the proceedings of the day. Among 
the charges which had been brought 
against the Clergy of the Established 
Church (and all present knew that 
those charges were sufficiently nume- 
rous), it had been said, that they were 


unfriendly to the general education of 


the people. It required no small share 
of hardihood to make this charge, at 
a time when four-fifths of the Clergy 
he believed that he spoke within com- 
pass in mentioning that proportion) 
were contributing their money or their 
labour, or both, to the support of 
schools for the education of the poor. 
He alluded to the fact, not with the 
view of claiming any merit to the 
Clergy on that account (they were only 
discharging their duty, of which the 
religious instruction of the younger 
members of their flock formed an ap- 
pointed and most important part), but 
for the purpose of shewing, that the 
adversaries of the church were less 
solicitous respecting the truth, than 
the number of their accusations. Per- 
haps, however, when it was s uid that 
the Clergy were unfriendly to the ge- 
neral education of the people, the 
meaning may be, that they were un- 
riendly to certain schemes which had 
been propose d for the ace omplishme nt 
of that object. To the charge, sO 
limited, they should, without hesita- 
tion, plead guilty. They were con- 
vinced, that unless a system of edu- 
cation had religion for its basis, unless 
it was addressed, not merely to the 
intellectual faculties, but also to the 
moral nature of man, there could be 
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no security that he would not pervert 
the knowledge which he might ac- 
quire, to his own injury, and to that of 
society. They, therefore, did object, 
and must continue to object, to any 
scheme which proceeded upon the 
principle, that provided a child was 
taught to read and write, it was not 
material how or by whom he was put 
in possession of that knowledge. Upon 
this principle it was immaterial, whe- 
ther the first book which was put into 
the hands of the child, the book from 
which he was to acquire the elements 
of reading, was one of those in the So- 
ciety’s list, calculated to form in him 
habits of piety and goodness, or one 
of the licentious publications which, as 
appeared from recent investigations, 
too often formed a part of the furni- 
ture of an Irish cottage. The present 
was not the proper moment for enter- 
ing upon the interesting question re- 
S} ecting the connexion between in- 
tellectual and moral imy 
between civilization and Christi unity. 
We might admit, that the very rec« p- 
tion of Christianity implied a certain 
degree of civilization in him who re- 
ceived it; that its sublime truths, 
and exquisite morality, could find no 
access to the mind of an untutored 
savage. But it by no means followed, 
that as individuals, or nations, ad- 
vanced in civilization, a corresponding 
improvement took place in their moral 
character. In France, before the re- 
volution, there was no want of sci- 
ence, no want of literature, no want 
of those arts and refinements, the 
possession of which is supposed to 
constitute the diflerence between civi- 
lized and uncivilized nations. But 
virtue was wanting, and we know the 
result. The history of that eventful 
period afforded melancholy proof, that 


rovement, 


a philosopher may be as destitute of 


every feeling of humanity, as little 
under the restraint of principle and 
conscience, as the rudest barbarian. 
It was religion alone which could 
change the corrupt nature of man. 
Civilization only varied the forms 
under which that corrupt nature dis- 
played itself. It might be said, that 
he (the Bishop) was a prejudiced per- 
son; nor did he suppose that his 


mind, any more than the minds of 


others, was entirely free from bias 
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Yet he felt, what he conceived to be 
that, among 
the various schemes which had been 
dition 


a reasonable conviction, 


devised for ameliorating the con 
of the people, two, in the formation 
of which the Clergy of the Established 
Church had zealously co-operated, 
though less ambitious and pretending 
than some others, would be prove d by 
experience to be inferior to none in 
He alluded to the institu- 
tions of savings banks and of national 
of which, the former enabled 


real utility. 


schools ; 
the poor man to turn his earnings, 
the latter his time, to the best account; 
the combined operation of both was 


I 

ts ol sobri¢ ty 
ne ' 
I 





to generate in him h 
frugality, and foresig 
hours of the labourer and ar 
those in which they were exposed to 
and the gr 


eisure 





tizan were 


the greatest danger : itest 


benefit which could be conferred upon 


them, was to furnish them with the 
means of passing those hours inno- 
cently and usefully. All who heard 
him would remember, in the works 
of one who was himself a melancholy 
instance that there was no necessary 
connexion between intellectual and 
moral excellence, a poem, in which 
the cottager was described, after the 
labours of the day were done, as read- 
ing the sacred volumes to his assem- 
bled family, unfolding to them its 
saving truths, and guiding their feet 
into the path which | ids to heaven. 
This was the mode in which the clergy 
wished that the leisure hours of the 
labourer and artizan should be em- 
ployed ; this was the picture they 


wished to realise, being convinced, 
that should they succeed in realising 


ds pro- 


it, they should do more towai 
moting the real interests of the poor, 
more towards securing the permanent 
prosperity and happiness of their 
country, than they who represent them 
as men of bigotted t« mper and narrow 
views, will ever accomplish by insti- 
tutions for what is termed the “ sci- 
entific education of the people ”” Not 
that the clergy objected to the instruc- 
tion of the mechanic and artizan in 
those branches of natural and mecha- 
nical philosophy which are connected 
with their respective occupations, but 
to the principle of substituting scien- 
tific or literary acquirement, in the 


place of moral improvement, as the 
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ultimate object of education. The 
Bishop concluded with observing, that 
at a time when the clergy were held 
up as using their utmest endeavours 
to obstruct the march of the human 
intellect, it became necessary for them 
to show, not for the purpose of assu- 
ming merit, but in self-defence, that 


they were exerting themselves, less 


ostentatiously, perh ps, but not less 


} 
7 { 


zealously or etlectually, than others, 
to ameliorate the general condition of 


Com- 


mittee of the Society tor promoting 


Christian Knowledge, was then read, 
by t Kev. Fk. Rouch, the Secretary, 
a part of which alluded to a small debt 
which had for some time impeded 
the exertions and wishes of the Com- 


mittee to distribute more of the Soci- 
ety’s excellent books and tracts than it 
had been enabled to do ; which diffi- 
culty, we understand, was removed, 
by several gentlemen instantly step- 
ping forward, wi 


their head, to contribute 
hen. 30 


the bist op at 





their quotas 


to its dischares This timely relief to 


expected, will enable a 


‘ ] 
to make al 
in the course of the year, to extend 
the benetit of the institution ; and the 
Very Rev. the Dean 
extension which had already taken 
place, by which books might ‘now be 
master of 


the fund, it Is 
} 


sub-committee rangements, 


announced an 


had on ap lication to the 


the diocesan schox l, where the So. 
ciety’s depository is placed, every day 
in the week, except Saturday and 


Sunday, between the hours of twelve 
and two. 

The Re I ort from the Societ 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was read by the Rev. W. 
Knight; it entered into some very 
pleasing particulars of the progress 
which the missionaries in Canada, and 
other pl wces, were making in the dis- 
semination of (¢ hristianity ; churches 
and schools were announced to be in 


for the 


progress in numerous places, and 
the Society, it appeared, had now 
no less than 103 missionaries en- 
gaged in its service. It was a sub- 


ject of distress, that in consequence of 
the great exertions which the Society 
had lately made, it had been ¢ ompelled 
to reduce its funded capital, 23,0@0/, 
—a sum which we hope will speedily 























be replaced, by the contributions of 
every friend of the Church. 

The teport from the Diocesan School 
Committee was read by the Key. A. 
Hellicar. It alluded to the successful 
progress of the Schools, and spoke in 
very flattering terms of the exertions 
of the ladies, who devoted so much 
of their valuable time to its success. 

The following Resolutions were pro- 
posed and adopted, viz. 

1.—On the motion of the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Bristol, seconded by George 
Gibbs, Esq., That the Reports now 
read be received and adopted. 
the motion of the Rev. H. 
Green, seconded by c.. B. Fripp, Esq. 
That the thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Sub-Committee for their 
services during the last year; and that 
they be requested to continue the same 
during the year ensuing. 

3.—On the motion of the Rev. J. 
Taylor, seconded by Mr. J. M. Gutch, 
That the Thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Treasurers and Secretaries 
of the several Societies for their past 
services, and that they be requested to 
continue the same. 

4.—On the motion of the Rev. R. 
Carrow, seconded by the Rev. W 
Gray, That the thanks of this Meeting 


2.—On 
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be given to the Rev. Dr. Randolph, 
for the Sermon preached by him this 
day before the Members of these So- 
cieties. 

5.—On the motion of the Rev. S. 
Seyer, seconded by Stephen Horsley, 
Esq., That the thanks of this Me eting 
be given to the Dean and Chapter, 
for the accommodation afforded to the 
Children of the Schools, and for the 
use of the Chapter-house on this occa- 
sion; and that the Dean be also re- 
quested to accept the best thanks of 
this Assembly for his kind and assi- 
duous exertions in directing the ar- 
rangements in the Cathedral. 

J. Bristort, Chairman. 


The Lord Bishop having left the 
Chair, it was unanimously resolved, on 
the motion of the Very Rev. the Dean, 
seconded by George Gibbs, Esq., That 
the thanks of this Meeting be pre- 
sented to his Lordship, for his obliging 
couduct in superintending the business 
of the day. 

J. EpEN, 

J. Later, 

W. Kwicurt, > Secretaries. 
F. Roucu, \ 

W. Watsox, 


Bristol, Aug. 19, 1825. 


a 


DEANERY OF ACKLEY 


In offering their Seventh Annual 
Report to the notice of the public, the 
Committee present the details of the 
last year, under the following arrange- 
ment: 

Subscribers to Parent Society, 


being a decrease oftwo .... 93 
Ditto to District, being an in- 

crease of eighteen ........ 62 
Donations to District ....... ‘ 23 


No. of Children educated from 
the Society’s Tracts in the 
Schools returned from four- 
teen parishes 

Books distributed in the Parishes of 

Appleby, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Bar- 

row-on-Soar, Castle- Donington, 

Church Gresley, Charnwood Forest 

Chapel, Cole-Orton, Kegworth, 

Long - Whatton, Loughborough, 

Mount-Sorrel, Packington, Sheeps- 

head, Shuttington, and Whitwick: 


2319 


DISTRICT COMMITTEE, 





Bibles and Testaments ...... 21 
Prayer-Books and Psalters .... 520 
Tracts, bound and stitched.... 1377 
2418 
Parochial Libraries .......... 5 
COT.LECTIONS, 
General, for the whole Dis- 
trict, after a Sermon 
preached by the Rev. 
WW. Ei BOM occavces 20 8 3 
Parochial, for the Parish of 
Cole-Orton, by the Rev. 
F. Merewether........ 4 3 6 


Subscription to the late Bi- 
shop of Calcutta’s Monu- 
ment, being asecond . 010 6 
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The Committee then subjoin an 


the last seven years: 





1819 | 1820 

No. of Subscribers to the 

Parent Society .s.eececeess 63 87 
No. of ditto to District ....+-. 13 18 
| Donations tO GIMLO eescecccee 2 84 
No. of Children educated by 

Society's publications.....+. 1808 | 2906 
B sD ( in sevei | 

he he / hout the 

Distri 
Bi DB cecccceccece © eescece 136 385 
Prayer-Books and Psalters .. 859 641 
Ti (BS aweweeaeeeseeeeseeneee 2650 2298 


Total..| 3845 “3287 
Parochial Libraries......see. 
General District Collections £21 2 1,28 1 


Parochial ditto ....ee0. eocek 130 





I y District Committee. 











} 


regate statement of their exertions during 











2 1821 1822 1823 1824 1825 
101 102 97 95 93 3 & 
23 29 26 41 oo = = 
3 21 23 | Ses 
Sm 
2923 2694 | 2161 219 | 4s 
jo F ® 
@ uw 
- " 
74 377 | 432 370 | 52t. | 2895 
625 79 354 107 520 3788 | 
1558 2189 1194 1187 1377 15413 | 
1657 | 2045 | 1980 | 1964 | 2418 | 22096 | 
4 4 5 6 3 
622 0 4221974620 8 31511 
04218 6 330 217 64 83 
664 18 102549 74623 5 YI19 15 


£21 21311 


Grants have been made, during the 


past year, of Books from the Loc 
Depository, to the amount of tv 
guineas to the parish of Ashby-de-] 
Zouch, and of five pounds to the ] 


rish of Whitwick, disposabl it tl 


‘ 


discretion of the re pective in 
bents. 
The Quarterly Meetings are he 


alternately at Loughborough a1 


A shby-de-la-Zouc h; 





where also are 


al the Local Depositories. 
vO The County Anniversary still con- 
1 tinues to prosper; and not only so, 


i- but farther to excite increased interest, 


he and to obtain increased suy 
i- Stewards for this year are 


yport. The 


Earl Den- 


bigh, and the Rev. Robert Marriott, 


ld Rector of Cottesbach. The 
] 


the Rev. R.Gutch, Rector o 


» Preacher, 


Seacrave 
t Seagrave. 


The following is a Statement of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Committee, 
from January the 27th, 1824, to February the 7th, 1825. 


S. 
Annual Subscriptions of Mem- 
bers to the Soci ty eccocee G4 l 
Benefactions on admission of 
DEGUDETE. 6c cccccccssoce . § 
For Books received by Mem- 
bers of the Society . 





secocee 31 18 
Annual Subscriptions to th 
District Fund ceccccccoe 19 18 
Donations to dittO. eccccecces 6 
For Books issued from the 
Local Depository at Lough 
and Ashby-de-la- 
ZOUCR cccccccccccoccee S23 § 
Collection after the Anniver 
sary Sermon at Ashby, by 
the Rev. Dr. Sleath ...... 20 8 
Allowed by Society for Postage 0 2 


borough 


E . 199 « 


“a 
Balance due to the Treasurer 

0 Remitted to the Society's Of- 
fice, on Account of Annual 

0 Subscriptions of Members. . 
Ditto, Benefactions on admis- 

3 sion of Members .cccccee 
to, one-third of a Collection, 
0 District Subscription, &c... 
6 Ditto, for Books sent to Mem- 


ber 





eo eecseesesceceers 
Ditto, for ditto, ordered for 

Local Depositories at Lough- 

10 borough and Ashby-de-la 
Zouch coccccecccccccce 

For Postage on Soci tv's Ac- 

3 count Spideeieateeess 
7 Expenses of the Committee in 
Printing, C irriage of Books, 
Salaries to Booksellers, &c. 
For Books allowed to District 
Subscribers cccccccccccs 


Balance paid over to Secretary 


£199 0 10 


sh 
0 12 54 


64 1 0 


69 13 2 


~r 
le) 


010 6 { 
314 6 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


Tue Report of this Society has just 
made its appearance. It is full of 
interesting facts, though, we are sorry 
to observe, these are not set forth in 
the most interesting manner. We 
also notice an innovation in the ar- 
rangement names, 
which we certainly do not under- 
stand. Every subscriber of a guinea 
or upwards appears twice at the least; 
some twice in one page; others are 
to be found in four or five different 
places ; and they are all put down as 
belonging to “Diocesan or District 


of subscribers’ 


Committees, formed or forming ;” of 


which Committees, we believe, it 
will be found, many have no exist- 
ence at all. This imposing enumera- 


But we shall take an opportunity of 
returning to the subject. 

The following is a rough sketch of 
the amount of subscriptions and sub- 
scribers announced in the Report: 
Subscriptions, dona- £.  s. d. 

tions, legacies, col- 


lections, &c.. .-. 3747 “6 9! 
Interest of capital... 3594 3 3 
Parliamentary Grants 20,281 5 

DEricrency. 
Sale of capital...... 4393 19 5 


Debt to Treasurer .. § 


£32,016 14 51 


Incorporated subscribers 300 


Associated ditto. ...... 1950 

tion must have an injurious effect, Other annual subscribers 350 

in making the Society appear more D sas aa * ‘ pres 

powerfully supported than it really is. . sa lO lose , 
oe 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 


POOR. 
COMMITTEE OF THE SUSSEX WESTERN DIVISION. 
Report for 1825. 


Since the last Report, only one 
School on the national plan has been 
established within the district, and 
united to the Society, namely, in the 
parish of Fittleworth, where the chil- 
dren are instructed on Sundays in the 
chancel of the church. But the Com- 
mittee learn with pleasure, that through 
the zeal of the Vicar, seconded by a 
few benevolent individuals, measures 
are taking to build a school-room, on 
a piece of ground kindly granted by 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese, as 
lord of the manor, capable of 
taining the poor children of that and 
the adjacent parishes of Celd-Waltham 
and Stopham ; and thereby to add the 
benefits of daily to those of weekly 
instruction. 

At Walberton the Sunday Schools 
have been re-organized, and are 
become daily schools, for the conduct 
and superintendence of which a mas- 
ter and mistress were trained in the 
Central Schools; and they are now 
discharging their several duties in a 


con- 


very creditable and satisfactory man- 


VOL. VII. NO. X. 


ner. The managers of the school are 
also enlarging their school-room, hav- 
ing received a liberal pecuniary grant 
from the National Society for that pur- 
pose, and will thus be enabled to re- 
ceive with convenience the poor chil- 
dren of the neighbouring parishes of 
Yapton and Barnham. 

The Committee have also the satis- 
faction to state, that in the extensive 
and populous parish of Pagham, the 
Vicar and the more opulent parish- 
ioners, assisted by other benevolent 
persons connected with the parish, and 
by a liberal grant of 90/. from the Na- 
tional Society, have resolved to build 
a school-rcom, and to establish a school 
on the national plan. 

Although a very small accession has 
been made within the year to the num- 
ber of schools in connection with the 
Society, yet in regard to those already 
established, the Committee have the 
pleasure to report, that they continue 
to prosper ; and that an augmentation 
of numbers, equal to that of the pre- 
ceding year, has taken place in many 

x P 
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of them. By the returns of last year, it 
appeared, that there were 3497 children 
receiving the blessings of a moral and 
religious education in the several Na- 
tional Schools within the western dis- 
trict; and the Committee have now 
the means of stating, that they can add 
186 to that number, which makes the 
total of the present year 3683. 

The returns from the 
schools represent in favourable terms 
the progress of the children in the 
several branches of instruction ex- 
tended to them, more especially in 
religious knowledge; and they also 
mention the good effects which have 
resulted in many instances from the 
adoption of the national system, as 
well with respect to the improved 
manners and habits of the children, 
while attending these schools, as to 
their general good conduct and be- 
haviour, after they have quitted them. 
For one among other proofs of these 
beneficial results, the Committee refer 
to the Worthing Report. “ Seve ral of 
our girls,” says that Report, “have gone 
into service, and have turned out well 
We have even two of them in several 
families, and they are so highly ap- 
proved, that we have frequent applica- 
tions for others. As an inducement 
to them to stay in their places, we 
give them 12s. 6d. annually, to be de- 
posited in a savings’ bank on their 
account, so long as they continue in 
one service.” The Report adds, “ that 
the evening school for young mbouring 
men between fourteen and twenty 
years of age, has been continued dur- 
ing the winter months, and has proved 


respective 


The following is a general Account of Receipt and Expenditure of the Committe: 


> Sussex Education Society. 


very beneficial. Several of the scho- 
lars can read the Bible; and there is 
every reason to conclude, that by their 
having attended the evening school, 
they have been kept out of many 
temptations to evil.” 

Of the Central Schools, both as to 
discipline and progress, it is highly 
gratifying to the Committee to be 
enabled to speak in very satisfactory 
terms; and they feel, that they are 
only discharging a debt of justice to 
Mr. and Miss Robinson, the master 
and mistress, when they acknowledge, 
that to their unremitting energy and 
attention to their duties, the present 
excellent state of the two schools is 
mainly to be attributed. 

The Committee had intended to 
have continued their annual appoint- 
ment of General Visitors, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting, the Daily Schools 
in a part of the Western District, and 
of awarding premiums to the 
meritorious masters and mistresses ; 
but some difficulties appearing likely 
to occur, and thereby to prevent the 
execution of this plan at the usual 
and most convenient period of the 
year, the Committee for this and othe: 
reasons resolved, after due considera- 
tion, to suspend for the present, but to 
resume next year, this important mea- 
sure, from which they are convinced 
much good has already resulted. 

The Committee close their Report, 
with a brief statement of the progress 
of the National Soeiety generally during 
the past year. 
which, see our No. for July, p- 453.] 

Chichester, June 14, 1825. 


most 


for the Year 1824. 
ao & Ge s. d. 
To Balance of last Ac- By Bills for Printing the Report of the 
Count cccccccccces 9 8 9} Society, Be. coccecccscccscccee 5 15 6 
To Amount of Annual | By Postage, Carriage of Parcels, &c. . 016 7 
Subscriptions for the By Allowance to the Master and Mis- 
general purposes of tress of the School at Walberton, 


the Society ..+e+++5 14 14 0 
To Amount of Contribu 
tions to the Central 
Schools, viz. | 
Annual 


tions, &c. 


Subscrip- 
ooee 188 8 6 


Carried forward £300 11 3 | 


at Bersted Peer ease eseee 


while under instruction... .ecesses 312 O 
By Premium to the Master of the School 


coon 4 4 O 


By ditto to the Master of the Manhood 
School 


Coccccceccessescoscscces 2 J DV 
By ditto to the Master of the School 
Ot DEM coccescdcsccccesnece & 8 GC 


Carried forward £18 12 1 


[For an account of 
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10- Brought forward £300 11 3 Brought forward £18 12 1 
is | By ditto to the Mistress of the School 
eir Collection after the et Aldingbourne «ccssccecsicese 9 & @ 
ol, Charity Sermons By ditto to the Mistress of the School 
in the Cathedral | at Boxgrove wcccccsccsececcsce 1 1 O 
7 and St. John’s | By Quarter's § » late Maste 
un t. John y Quarter’s Salary to the late Master 
” Chapel .eee.--2. 49 10 4 of the Central School for Boys .... 20 0 0 
By Salary to the present Master of do. 70 0 0 
hly Jan. 27, 1825. By Gratuity to ditto. ..cccsccceees 5 5 0 
be By ditto to ditto for Superintending 
ry the Sunday School ....... iwi 2.89 86 
are These Accounts were examined,} By Salary to the late Mistress of the 
to and compared with the Vouchers, Central School for Girls ..scesee0 46 16 0 
ter and allowed. By Gratuity to ditto ccccscccccseee 5 5 O 
ge, By Quarter’s Salary to the present 
nd MMM ccsceccstcesecsoenses 18 3 6 
ent By Order of the Committee, By Rewards to the Children, and Pay- 
ts ments from the Fund Book ...... 7 8 O 
CHARLES PILKINGTON, By Bill for Elementary Books for the 
WILLIAM WATKINS, two Schools ....cccccesceceess 2 0 2 
to Secretaries. By ditto for Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. 
nt- for ditto cececccccsceccccccccece S12 5 
ur- By ditto for Coals and Fuel for ditto. 5 15 0 
ols By ditto for Copy-books, Stationery, 
ind &c. for ditto ceccccccccccccccee 5 16 8 
ost By ditto for Printing for ditto ...... 415 0 
es; By Insurance of Boys’ School ...... 1 10 0 
ely By one Year's Rent of Girls’ School 17 0 0 
the By re-payment in part of Money bor- 
nail rowed on account of ditto cosccsee 5 O O 
~“ By Sundry Bills for Repairs, and other 
ae incidental expenses ....cecseee.- 43 16 1 
het By Balance in the hands of the Trea- 
ra- SUTET sccccccccccccccccccesccs GS § 2 
L to onmemacaigaatas ————e 
€a- £350 1-7 £350 1 7 
sed ————. ee 
ort, a 
ess 
ing CHURCH PROCEEDINGS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
| 7 NEW CHURCH AT BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOES., 
“ Yesrerpay (July 26) was an in- many years have been prevented from 
teresting day to the people of this joining in the public assemblies of the 
tee, Colony. The Lord Bishop having people in adoration and praise of their 
appointed to lay the first stone of the Almighty Father; to look with the eye 
d. ; New Church in this parish—an event of faith and hope into that future pe- 
i ' most anxiously expected by our pa- riod when thousands yet unborn, of 
$ i rishioners, and which his Lordship has __ every rank and degree, shall join in 
; entered into with every feeling of his _prostrating themselves before the throne 
heart—the gentlemenofthe Committee of Grace, in ywraying to the common 
0 made the usual arrangements for the Lord and Father of all, in pouring out 
completion of this most impressive, their miseries and griefs before their 
0 and to all who think seriously of the Saviour, in joining with Christian cha- 
religious intention of it, this highly rity and in mutual forgiveness of in- 
0 important ceremony. juries at the feast of the holy table— 
To see the foundation begun of a what ought to be the frame of our 
° building to be consecrated to the ser- minds on the contemplation of this 
7 vice of God, which shall receive hun- solemn event? Do not our hearts 


dreds of Christians, who for many, 


burn within us, when we think of the 
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blessings which arein prospect?’ And comforts of religion, and the inesti- 


shall we not give our serious and hearty miable blessing of being admitted into 
amen to the admirable prayer which the house of prayer? 
our own Bishop offered up to the throne The following is the order in which 
of God on this occasion, so interesting the procession moved from King’s- 
to the feelings of all who value tl Llouse, about one o'clock :— 

The Band of the Christ Ch h and St. Philip's Battalions. 


Grand Tylers, with drawn sword 


he Model. 


mbers of any Lodge, two and two. 


The Lodges, according to their numbers, the juniors going first. 
Engraver, with the Plate. 
Architect or Builder, with the Mallet. 
Superintendent of Works, with the Plan. 
Grand Deacons. 
Grand Secretary, with Book of Constitutions on a cushion. 
Grand Treasurer. 
Visitors of distinction. 
Junior Grand Warden, with Plumb. 
Steward, with Wand. Standard of the Grand Lodge. Steward, with Wand. 
Senior Grand Warden, with Level. 
Volume of the Sacred Law, Square and 


Compasses, on a velvet cushion. 


Steward, with Wand. { } stew urd, with Wand. 


Deputy Grand Master, with Square. 
The Clerk and Sexton of the Cathedral. 
The Boys of the Central School 
The Master of the Central School, in his robes. 
rhe Organist of St. Michael's Parish. 
The Warden of St. Michael’s Parish. 
The Vestrymen of St. Michael’s Parish. 
The Band of the Royal Regiment. 
The Field Officers of the Militia. 
Gentlemen of the Island. 
Physicians of the Island. 
The Harbour Master, and Captain of the Port. 
His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. 
The Chairman and Treasurer of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The Band of His Majesty’s 93d Regiment. 
The Registrar and Marshal of the Court of Vice Admiralty. 
The Officer’ of His Majesty’s Customs. 
The Clerk of the Crown, in his robes. 
The Private Secretaries of his Honour the President and the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 
The Registrar of the Diocese, with a Roll. 
The Barons of the Exchequer and Justices of the other Courts. 
The Gentlemen of the Bar, in their robes, 
The Band of His Majesty’s 35th Regiment. 
The Secretary of the Church-building Committee, with the Minute-book of their 
Proceedings. 

The Treasurer of the Church-building Committee, with the Subscription-roll. 
The Members of the Church-building Committee, with white Wands. 
The Officers of His Majesty’s Commissariat Department. 

The Officers of His Majesty’s Army and Navy. 

The Reverend the Clergy, in their robes. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Barbadoes, in his robes. 

The Clerks of the House of Assembly. 

The Treasurer of the Island. 

The Members of the House of Assembly. 

The Mace Bearer. 

The Speaker of the House of Assembly. 

The Sec retary of the Island. 

The Sergeant at Arms. 

The Members of His Majesty’s Council. 


, , , The Provincial Grand Master’s 1 « , ; 
Steward, with Wand. er rovincial irand Master Steward, with Wand. 
Standard Bearer. 
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The Grand Sword Bearer. 


Steward, with Wand. 


The Provincial Grand Master, in 
full costume. 


, Steward, with Wand. 


The Reverend the Chaplains of the Bishop. 
Verger, bearing the Mace. 


The Aides-de-Camp of the Commander-in-Chief. 


The Lord Bishop of the Dioce 


St 


and his Honour the President. 


The Footmen of the Bi hop nd President. 


The procession having arrived on 
the ground near to the north-east 
corner of the spot marked out for the 
building, opened to the right and left, 
and formed a lane. The Royal regi- 
ment, drawn up in a square, pr¢ sented 
arms, the artillery fired a salute, and 
the bands played “ God Save the 
King!” During which his Honour the 
President, the Lord Bishop, the Pro- 
vincial Grand Master, &c., moved up 
the lane towards where the stone was 
to be laid. 

When every preparation had been 
made for the ceremony, the Lord Bi- 
shop, standing upon a platf rm, most 
devoutly offered up the following 
prayer :— 

“Lord God Almighty, without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy, look down from Heaven, thy 
dwelling-place, and bless the under- 
taking of thy humble servants. We 
desire to raise our edifice to Thy ho- 
nour and glory, and the good of our 
fellow-creatures, wherein high and 
low, rich and poor, bond and free, 
may meet together to worship their 
common Father and Redeemer. In- 
cline, we beseech Thee, every heart to 
this work of piety and love; give skill 
to our architect, and strength to our 
labourers; and grant, if it be Thy good 
pleasure, that all we assembled this 
day before Thee, may live to behold 
the completion of our work in its so- 
lemn dedication to Thee our God. 
Thou dwellest not in Temples made 
with hands: as saith the Prophet, 
‘ Heaven is Thy throne, and Earth 
Thy footstool;’ yet didst Thou com- 
mand Solomon to build Thee an house 

‘ Prosper,’ we pray Thee, ‘ the work 
of our hands upon us, O prosper Thou 
our handy work.’ 

“ Graft in our hearts the love of Thy 
name; increase in us true religion; 
nourish us with all goodness; and of 
Thy great mercy so keep us in the 
same, that perfectly joined together in 
the same mind, and in the same judg- 


ment, and built up on the foundation 
of the Prophets and Apostles, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone, we may grow up an holy temple 
in Thee, an habitation of Ged, through 
the Spirit, for the sake of Jesus Christ 
Thy Son, our Lord, in whose most 
perfect prayer we conclude our im- 
perfect addresses. Our Father, &c.” 

The Rev. Mr. Garnett read the in- 
scription on the plate: a copy of 
which we here subjoin: 


D. O. M. 
Hujus. Adis 
Beatz. Marie. Virgini. 
Dicatx. 

Impensis. Partim. Britannicis. 
Partim. Vero. Colonicis. 
Extructe. 

Assistente. Proeside. Senatujue. 
Faventibys. Omnium. Votis. 
Gulielmus, 
Insularum. Caribbearum. 
Episcopus, 

Primum. Lapidem. Posuit. 
VIII. Kal. Aug. A.D. CID. 19. CCCXXYV, 


The Lord Bishop having received 
the plate from Mr. Garnett, and the 
coins from the Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee, descended the steps, deposited 
the plate and coins in their proper 
places; and the Grand Master pre- 
senting his Lordship with the silver 
trowel and cement, laid the cement and 
returned to the platform. 

The stone was then gradually 
lowered, during which the children of 
the Central School chaunted the 100th 
Psalm, accompanied by the band of 
the 93d Regiment. 

Then the Lord Bishop went down, 
with the Grand Master, who examined 
the stone with masonic ceremonies. 

The Bishop concluded with the 
blessing, “ The peace of God,” &c., 
and retired with the procession to the 
temple, where the model, a beautiful 
piece of workmanship, was exhibited 
for the inspection of the public. 

The Royal Regiment, on the pro- 
cession moving off, presented arms, 
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the bands struck up “ God Save the 
King!” and the Artillery again sa- 
tuted. 

This novel and gratifying spectacle 
attracted universal attention. Somany 
persons, not only of this parish, but 
from all parts of the country, have 
scarcely at any period within our re- 
collection been seen in this town. The 
arrangements were highly creditable 
to the Committee: to the zealous and 
indefatigable labours of the Secretary, 
particularly, we are greatly indebted, 
Every thing was conducted with per- 
fect regularity and order, and we were 
pleased to see that the immense crowd 
of negroes behaved with great de- 








corum. Through the whole line of 
procession from St. Michael’s-row to 
the Old Church-yard, the balconies and 
windows of the houses were literally 
filled with spectators, principally ladies 
and children. Using the language of 
the English reporters on such occa- 
sions, we may say, probably with great 
truth, “ all the beauty and fashion” of 
the island was concentrated yesterday 
in this town. The attention of the 
gentlemen of His Majesty’s Army and 
Navy was very gratifying. The ma- 
sonic procession was very numerous, 
and the Royal Regiment, greatly to 
their credit, made a most respectable 
muster.” 
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ORDINATION. 
August 28. 

Ar a general Ordination by the Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, in the Cathedral Church 
of Bristol. 

DEACONS, 
Bright, J. H. B. A. St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. 

Capper, J. L. B. A. Pembroke College, 

Oxford. 

Chichester, G. A. F. B. A. Downing Col- ? 

lege, Cambridge. ° 

Let. Dim. from the Bishop of ¢ ‘hichester. ‘ 
Clayton, A. P. B. A. Caius College, ) 

Cambridge. , 
From the Bishop of Salisbury. § 
Douglas, P. W. M. A. Christ Church, 

Oxford. 

Duthie, A. H. M. A. Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 

Gunning, W. S. C. L. Christ College, ? 

Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Salisbury. 5 

Punnett, J. B. A. Clare Hall, Cam- ) 
bridge. From the Bishop of Exeter. § 
Sandys, E. W. Bayntum, M. A. Trinity ? 

College, Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Norwich. - 
Welsh, J. S. H. B. A. Queen's College, ? 
Oxford. 
From the Archbishop of Canterbury. 5 
PRIESTS. 


Bond, J. B. A. Wadham College, Oxford. 
Brice, H.C. B.A. Christ College, Cam 
bridge 





Devenish, M. B. A. Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Graham, John, ? 

From the Bishop of Rochester. § 

Hollway, T. B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Johnson, W. B. A. Sidney Sussex Col ? 
lege, Cambridge, > 

From the Bishop of Lincoln. \ 

Owen, C.G. B. A. Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Thomas, F. W. 

From the Bishop of Llandaff. t 

Urquhart, F. B. A. Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Allport, J. to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Atherstone; Patron, the Vicar of Man- 
cester. 

Barker, Samuel, M. A. to be Chaplain to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
Chichester, J. H. J. of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, Chaplain to Earl Dalhousie, 
and Rector of Arlington, Devon, to the 

tectory of Loxhore, Devon. 

Day, George, Rector of Earsham, to the 
Vicarage of Bedingham, Norfolk; Pa 
tron, Robert Stone, Esq. 

Greaves, H. A. to the Head Mastership of 
the Devonport Classical and Mathema- 
tical School. 

Hampden, John, B. A. to the Rectory of 
Winterbourne Stickland, Dorsetshire ; 
Patroness, Lady Caroline Damer. 

Hodgkinson, Edmund, to the Perpetual 

Curacy of Baildon, Yorkshire. 
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Johnson, William, B. A. of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of 
Billesby, Lincolnshire; Patroness, Mrs. 
Wayte. 

Johnson, Francis Charles, B. A. to the 
Vicarage of Whitelackington, Somerset- 
shire, void by forfeiture, under the statute 
57 Geo. III. at the Presentation of the 
Prebendary of Whitelackington, in Wells 
Cathedral. 

Mallock, Rawlin, S.C. L. to the Perpetual 
Curacies of ‘Tormoham and Cockington, 
Devon; Patron, Rev. R. Mallock. 

Mingaye, George, Rector of Kennet, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to be Surrogate for the 
Archdeaconry of Sudbury. 

Nantes, Daniel, M. A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the Rectory of Powder- 
ham, Devon. 

Paynter, Samuel, B. A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Domestic Chaplain to th 
Earl of Cassilis, to the Rectory of Hat- 
ford, Berks. ; Patron, Francis Paynter, 
Esq. 

Pretyman, G. T. B.C. L. to a Prebendal 
Stall in the Cathedral Church of Win- 
chester; Patron, the Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

Pretyman, Richard, M. A. to the Rectory 
of Wroughton, Wilts.; Patron, the Bi- 
shop of Winchester. 

Randall, John, to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Stonehouse, Devonshire; Patron, the 
Vicar of St. Andrews, Plymouth. 

Turnour, Hon. A. A. to the Vicarage of 
Besthorpe, Norfolk ; Patron, the Earl of 
Winterton. 

Vivian, Charles Pasley, B. C. L. to the 
Vicarage of Wellingborough, Northamp 
tonshire; Patron, John Vivian, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 


Baker, John, LL. B. of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of the late Major General Kersteman, 
R. E. formerly of Bishop's Hull, So- 
merset. 

Blakiston, Peyton, B. A. Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, to Frances, 
eldest daughter of John Folliot Powell, 
Esq. 

Board, Richard, of Westerham, Kent, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
John Jones, Esq. of Dery Ormond, 
Cardiganshire. 

Cholmondeley, Horace George, of Balliol 
College, Oxford, to Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Godschall Johnson, 
Esq. and grandaughter of Sir Philip 
Francis. 

Clapp, J.C. Rector of Coulston, Wilts, to 
Emma, second daughter of Captain 
Edward Lawrence. 
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Eden, Hon. Robert, Rector of Egam, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Francis Hurst, 
Esq. of Alderwarley, Derbyshire. 

Foulkes, H. dD. D. Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of John Houghton, E q. of 
Wavertree, Laycashire. 

Franklyn, Thomas Ward, B. A. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Sophia, 
youngest daughter of William Holland, 
Esq. of Bevis Mount, Southampton. 

Gay, William, B. A. to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of John Chippendale, Esq. of 
the Lodge, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Geneste, Maximilian, B.A. of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Sarah, daughter of the 
late John Goodwin, Esq. of Wycombe 
Marsh. 

Hannam, Edward Pett, B. A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Maria, third 
daughter of the Rev. J. T. Lawton, 
Rector of Elmswell, Suffolk. 

Harrison, Henry, Rector of Shimpling, 
Norfolk, to Jane Sarah, daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Deeker, of Nor- 
wich. 

Harvey, John, LL.B. Rector of Lerning 
ley, Notts, to Mrs. Mary Ann Percival, 
Widow of Captain Percival, R. N. 

Howell, D. ‘to Miss Cadwallader, of 
Swansea. 

Irvine, Andrew, B. D. of the Charter 
house, Assistant Preacher at the Temple, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of John Raw- 
linson, Esq. of Russell-square. 

Irving, William, of Midhope, and Curate 
of Bolsterstone, to Miss Grayson, of 
Bolsterstone. 

Jones, Henry. M. A. Vicar of Northop, 
Flints, Domestic Chaplain to Lord 
Braybrooke, to Mary Frances Ford, 
eldest daughter of the late J. M. Allen, 
Esq. of Lymington. 

Kingdon, WwW. of Beardon, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. J. S. Hawker, of 
Stratton, Cornwall. 

Lee, Charles, M. A. Lecturer of Hexham, 
Northumberland, to Mary Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Ikin, Esg. of 
Leventhorpe House. 

Musgrave, C. J. M.A. to Miss Hasell, 
eldest daughter of E. Hasell, Esq. of 
Dalemain, Cumberland. 

Pearson, George, B. D. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Rector 
of Casth Camps, Cambridgeshire, to 
Catherine, second daughter of Philip 
Humberstone, Esq. of Friars, Chester. 

Sparke, J. Henry. M. A. Prebendary of 
Ely, and Chancellor of the Diocese, to 
Agnes, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Jacob Henry Astley, of Seaton 
Delaval, and Melton Constable, Bart. 
ind sister of the present Baronet. 
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Wallis, William, of Somerton, Suffolk, to 
Anne, youngest daughter of Captain 
Macdonough, of Harwich. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Baily, John, of Hurstbourne Farrant, Hants 
fjoudier, Henry, M. A. at Doddington, in 
the Isle of Ely. 
Bradls y; John, Vicar of Sedgel y, St ufford- 
hire, aged 75. 
Braine, T. Vicar of West Wittering, Sussex, 
and Perpetual Curate of Barlby, York- 








shire. 
Brian, George, B. A. at Forrabury Parson- 
age, Cornwall, aged 31. 
Browne, J. Curate of Cowbit, Lincolnshire, 
aged 25. 
Chapman, John, Perpetual Curate of Bail- 
don, Yorkshire, age | 74, 
larke, S. Vicar of Cheriton Wilts, aged 92, 
ollett, William, Rector of Swanton Mor 
ley, with Worthing, and of Holkham, 
with Egmere, Nortolk. 
Dennis, Whitehead, M. A. of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, at Milford, Hants, aged 64. 
Foster, Thomas, LL.B. Rector of Tinwell, 
and of Hornfield, Rutlandshire, aged 


4 


( 
( 





Green, John, B. D. Rector of South Kil- 
vington, Yorkshire, and formerly Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1777. M.A. 1780. B.D. 1787. 

Hornby, William, late of Gainsbro’, in July 
last, at Jamaica. 

Johnson, Jas. B.D. late Rector of Hinton 
Blewett, Somerset, and Vicar of Lang- 
ford, Serks. 

Jones, David, Rector of Llanddoged, Den 
bighshire, and one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the County of Car 
narvon. 

Moon, E. Rector of Thwaite and Beding- 
ham, Norfolk, aged 71. 

Nevill, George, aged 33. 

Prevost, T. D. D. Vicar of Tisbury, Wilts, 
and of Rushmere, Suffolk, late Fellow of 
Christ College, Cambridge. 

Smith, Bernard, M. A. Rector of Great Pon- 
ton, Lincolnshire, aged 37. 

Tower, Charles, Curate of Brentwood Cha- 
pel, and Master of the Grammar School, 
Brentwood, aged 43. 

Wingfield, Hon. —-——, at Powerscourt, Ire- 
land. 

Wisdome, Thomas, Rector of Farnham, 
Essex, aud formerly Fellow of Trinity 


College, Oxford. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Robert Gor- 
don, D.b. B8Vv0. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons. By J. Bruce. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Jesus Christ the True God and 
Eternal ] lie, by the Concurrent Voice 
and Testimony of the Scriptures. By 
Thomas F. Churchill, M.D. ° 8vo. 
OS. 
Remarks on the Different Senti- 
ments entertained in Christendom, 
relative to the Weekly Sabbath By 
Robert Burnside, A.M. Author of 
Religion of Mankind, &c. 12mo. 5s. 

Th Opinion of the Catholic Chureh, 
For the First Three Centuries, on the 
Necessity of believing that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is truly God, from the 
Latin of Bp. Bull, with a Memoir of his 
Life. By the Rev. T. Rankin. 8vo. 8s. 


The Two Main Questions in Con- 
troversy between the Churches of 
England and Rome, stated and dis- 
cussed. by J. E.. Jackson, M.A. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. ~ 

Village Discourses, composed from 
Notes of Sermons preached at Aston 
Sandford. By the late Rev. Thomas 
Scott. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

4 Letter to His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of 
all England, and Metropolitan; and 
President of the Societies for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; on the Present State 
of those Societies, and on the Benefits 
which might accrue to them from 
holding Public Meetings on their be- 
half. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We ought to ap ylogise to our Stokesly (¢ orrespondent, for not having before 
expressed our thanks for his communication, which has been safely received, 


and of course is not forgotten. 


To the “ Ten-Year Man,” who addresses us under the signature of C. we 
must plead guilty of not having read either Philo-Theologus, or the Review 
upon which he animadverts. He seems, however, to advocate the cause of his 
brethren with some force of reason. ‘ Non anni domuere decem,” he may say 


> . 
with confidence of himself at least 











